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ABSTRACT 


LIVING IN THE COMPASSIONATE PRESENCE OF LIFE: SPIRITUALITY AND CARE FOR 

MULTI/RACIAL EXPEREINCE(S) 

by 

Aizaiah G. Yong 
Claremont School of Theology 
May 2020 

Mysticism, Compassion, and Multi/racial Experience(s) (MCAM) is a spirituality and care 
program founded in the disciplines of mysticism, spiritualities of compassion, critical mixed race 
studies, and pastoral theology and care. The goals of the program are to cultivate increased 
awareness of inner resources and capacities within people who identify as multiracial in order to 
compassionately tend to the devastating effects of racism and racial oppression in the United 
States, both internally and externally. 

In this project, I rely heavily on the wisdom of multiracial, multicultural 
(Spaniard/Hispanic and Hindi/Indian), and multireligious theologian, philosopher, and spiritual 
teacher Raimon Panikkar, as well as a spirituality known as the Compassion Practice, created 
by practical theologian Frank Rogers Jr. Mysticism and spirituality are central to the work of 
both, seeking to identify paths toward human liberation and freedom from oppression. I have 
integrated their insights to innovate a new spirituality and care program which centers the lived 
narratives and experiences of self-identified multiracial people with the hopes of uncovering new 
movements and possibilities of wholeness. My hope is to destabilize racialized ways of being, 
knowing, and acting that are in accordance with white normativity or anti-blackness and in doing 



so to discover ways of being that enhance a person’s receptivity to experiential wholeness even 
amidst conditions of racial oppression. 

The last part of this dissertation evaluates how MCAM was received by multiracial 
students at predominantly white institutions and how their stories open up possibilities that both 
expand and challenge the fields of mysticism, spirituality, pastoral theology and care, and critical 
mixed race theory. My research uses qualitative methods based in phenomenology and include 
interviews with each participant alongside coded analysis of their written reflections. I 
approached this study with the conviction that my method and writing should be grounded in 
spirituality itself (since that is what this work is about) and therefore my own spiritual practice 
was a primary methodology that grounded and informed this entire work (including the findings 
as well as the adaptations that were made) as new insights emerged in the process. 

Keywords: Practical Theology, Spiritual Formation, Pastoral Theology and Care, Critical Mixed 


Race Studies 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction: 

Catching Our Breath from Racial Oppression in the United States 

I have worked my entire professional career in institutions dominated by the forces and 
histories of white supremacy and have endured multiple first-hand experiences of 
systemic racial oppression. At times I have felt exhausted and at other times literally 
suffocated by repeated events of dismissal, scapegoating, and exile from participation in 
the life of community. As a multiracial person of color who is both Chinese and Chicano 
(my parents are both immigrants to the United States), I have struggled to remain 
grounded amidst the internal and external conflict I experience. However, within my own 
journey and invitation to contemplative practices and spiritualities by spiritual teachers 
and leaders, I have been gifted profound mystical insights revealing my own inherent 
goodness, worth, and value despite the oppression I have faced. 

These realizations have compelled me to become an advocate for racial justice, 
even in moments that involve risk to my finances, psychological well-being, and social 
community. I have come to realize, in moments of direct mystical experience with the 
divine, that compassion is the primordial energetic force in the world and that it is indeed 
large enough to overcome and transform the hatred, fear, and evil (both in myself and in 
relationship to the structures and institutional forces present) that runs rampant in our 
racialized society. 

The spiritual practices that have supported my experience have provided me 
safety and healing comfort, yet also call me to embody courageous nonviolent action in 
racialized situations. While spirituality is often used as a form of coping and bypassing 
the real issues of life, I have also found that spirituality can offer endless resources to 
confront, transcend, and transform various manifestations of racial oppression. Through 
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spiritual practice, my imagination has been renewed and I have been charged to bear 
witness to that which is true about all of our human experience and which race can 
never tarnish; this, while simultaneously tending to race seriously and continuing to seek 
practical racial healing in every way possible. 

I therefore see the potentiality for mystical experience to be a vital resource of 
empowerment and resistance for those struggling to overcome race in their own lives 
and in society. More specifically, to those who are multiracial, mystical experiential 
expansiveness can hold seemingly opposite realities together and provide a taste of 
compassion and connection in moments where they might feel all alone. In my own 
mystical experiences, I have been granted the gift of recovery of my own inner resources 
that I had forgotten and a reclamation of the value of my own voice in pursuing 
liberation. I continue to become both aware of my own temporality and also the 
mysterious limitless spirit and wisdom that is my very life. This path affirms our inherent 
dignity and personhood and is sustained in the communal presence of one another (or 
as we say in my background, en conjunto). I do not just hope this is true; it is something I 
have personally tasted and is what I long to invite others to experience. It is with 
anticipation and hope that I begin the process of being liberated from racial oppression 
even while fully acknowledging the impacts of race in our midst, first in talking about it 
truthfully and secondly to transcend its oppressive power by no longer allowing racial 
rules and assumptions to silence my voice. But this is not just about my voice, it is about 
all our voices and especially those voices who have been minoritized and will rise up to 
say, enough is enough. —Aizaiah Yong, Journal Entry, Los Angeles, CA, USA, 2019 

Racial Oppression in the United States: Starting With Multi/racial Experience(s) 


The category of “race” has given rise to serious harm since the inception of the United 
States (US), and many people consider racism to be the original sin of the US. Scholars call it 
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the toxic sludge that muddies the water at the table from which we all drink (Rogers, 2018; 
Wallis, 2016; Coates, 2015). Seemingly every day, there are countless stories in the US news of 
racially motivated violence, racially oppressive policies, and the constant ‘otherizing’ that makes 
it very difficult to imagine how—or if—healing from all this is even possible. Race-based 
problems do not just affect people of color, as some might believe, but debilitate those who are 
racialized as white too, preventing them from authentic human participation in communal life 
with people of color (DiAngelo, 2018). As a result, efforts to heal from racial oppression and the 
deformed mentalities and conditions it creates are both acts of unlearning and relearning. The 
recovery of our humanity must include both resistance and creativity and will necessarily 
deconstruct and destabilize white normativity (along with other socially dominant and oppressive 
ways of being like sexism or heteronormativity) as critical movements for all people pursuing 
freedom. 1 

Critical race theory (CRT) is a prominent field of inquiry that began in critical legal 
studies through the works of Derrick Bell (1992) and Kimberle Crenshaw (1995) that attempts to 
name the many violations that race and racism has caused (and continues to cause) within US 
life. CRT asserts that racism is endemic to life in the United States and if we are to truly pursue 
justice, we cannot avoid issues of race (Delgado & Stefanic, 2017). CRT has continued to 
expand and be deepened by other fields such as psychology, sociology, history, literature, and 
education, as it continues to uncover and name the many ways that race infiltrates and 
negatively impacts US society. 

Yet while race continues to be analyzed through structural and material lenses vis-a-vis 
critical theories, scholars of all backgrounds (including those from psychology, sociology, law, 
education, and religion) have argued that the proliferation of racism is not just an outward reality 


1 See Thomas Merton (1963)’s reference to the Civil Rights Movement as an “Offering of Redemption” for 
white people in Letters to a White Liberal. 
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but something that is bred on the inside of people’s lives through their own distorted perceptions 
of reality itself. It must, as a result, be dealt with interiorly to ensure liberation (Magee, 2019; 
Williams et al., 2016; Manuel, 2015; Thurman, 1949). In other words, naming race and critically 
analyzing it socioculturally is not sufficient; for full freedom to occur, there must also be an 
internal change of consciousness. This sentiment is shared with Chicana queer feminist and 
antiracist advocate Gloria Anzaldua (1987) who wrote about her own mixed racialized 
experience: “It was a foundational change of consciousness that helped me find peace. To be a 
mestiza (mixed) is to operate in pluralistic mode. Nothing is thrust out—the good, the bad, the 
ugly, nothing rejected, nothing abandoned” (p. 61). 

Anzaldua’s assessment poignantly reveals how racial oppression limits our capacities to 
be compassionately present to our interior lives and thus severs us from the natural wisdom and 
creativity that is located in our very bodies. We find that racial oppression not only distorts our 
societal relations with one another but reduces the personal loving connection we have within 
ourselves as sacred beings (Williams et al., 2016). When racialization is performed and 
accepted in our human relationships, we are tempted to reduce our human experience to a 
monolith rather than embracing the multidimensional and intercultural experience of being 
human (Panikkar, 2018a, p. xvii). So if we in the US are to recover and reclaim our humanity, 
we must first recognize, and subsequently act in ways that resist, patterns of racial oppression 
(whether categories are assigned or self-identified, as in my case, being a multiracial person) by 
challenging social hierarchies, inequities, and ideologies that support racial oppression (Bell, 
1992). 

This predicament is especially pertinent for people who are multiracial. Critical mixed 
race scholar Jessica C. Harris (2016) writes about the deadly ways racial oppression specifically 
impacts the multiracial population in the United States. Harris writes about multiracial female 
students at universities and colleges: “[they] did not have much hope for the eradication of 
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racism, monoracism, colorism, and other oppressive experiences and structures they faced on 
campus” (p. 810). Harris borrows “monoracism” from the work of race scholars Kevin Johnston 
and Nadal, who discuss how multiracial persons are constantly assigned into monoracial groups 
and how relative privilege is given to those who operate in this logic (Johnston and Nadal, 

2010 ). 

Harris’s work cuts through the black/white binary often created within conversations on 
race within the field of CRT that renders the multiracial person invisible. Harris’s method is of 
course not a rebuttal or disagreement with the blatant and present anti-blackness that continues 
to pervade US society, but an approach that helps to better make visible various forms of racial 
oppression to render the entire logic of racial hierarchy defunct (Mills, 1997). 

However, the black-white binary has caused a debilitating posture for multiracial people 
engaging the topic of race. With the multiracial population in the US having grown 1000 percent 
from 1970 to 2013 and expected to triple again by 2060 (an estimate of 30 million people), it is 
vital that racial justice efforts are inclusive of the multiracial experience and that more research 
is done to center and create space for multiracial stories to be told and cared about (Pew 
Research Center, 2015; McKibbin et al., 2014). It is in light of this contemporary shift that I am 
interested in how our understanding of racial oppression might deepen or change when starting 
with multi/racial experience(s). I use the 7” and the “(s)” in my writing of multi/racial 
experience(s) because I want to emphasize that there is not one definition of multiraciality. 2 
While for pragmatic and conversational purposes, I have a few shared common denominators 
(which I will review later) that hold together the group of people which I am hoping to center in 
this work, I want to stress the plurality of multiracial experiences and continue to work towards 
more personal, contextual, and multidimensional approaches toward those who identify as 

2 The resistance to the multiracial population as a monolithic group continues to be problematized in 
multiracial scholarship. See Engaging in the Margins: Exploring Differences in Biracial Students’ 
Engagement by Racial Heritage (2018) by Harris, J. C., Becka Lorenz, A., & Nelson Laird, T. F. 
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multiracial. Thus for the remainder of this work, I will use the 7” and “(s)” when I am specifically 
illuminating the various nuances and intersections of multiraciality within individuals or 
highlighting the diversity of experiences within the multiracial population. It is my overall bias 
that with the enormity of racial oppression, approaches to healing must be holistic (including 
intrapersonal, interpersonal, and structural awareness) and applicable for many kinds of 
multiracial people and thus no one dimensional perspective will suffice. 

Mysticism as Foundational to Liberation from Racial Oppression 

Howard Thurman, a mystic, mentor, and spiritual leader to the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., believed that it is only through mysticism and/or mystical experience that a person can 
find the power and possibility of liberation (from the inner and outer manifestations of racial 
oppression). In Thurman’s major work Jesus and the Disinherited (1949), he reflects on Jesus’s 
teachings as a “technique of survival” for those who are oppressed. Thurman reiterates that in 
order for social violence to cease, it must first be confronted and overcome within the soul of 
each person. For Thurman, mystical experience is both personal and political because it 
disrupts destructive ways of being human and simultaneously ushers in the recovery and 
reclamation of the divine value and cultural resources of those who have been racially 
oppressed. In this understanding, mystical experience is not just an ethereal individualized 
experience but a concrete path to societal transformation and sustained engagement. 
Furthermore, true mystical experience is not satisfied with staying on the inside of someone’s 
experience but compels us to bear witness to love and justice publicly. 

When Thurman was asked by those abroad how he could advocate for Christianity 
despite its use to enslave African-Americans, Thurman responded by distinguishing who 
popular Christianity claims Jesus is from his actual experience of compassion and connection to 
the lowly of society. James Cone, a generation younger and the founder of Black contextual 
theology, builds on this affirmation as he sees Jesus’s experience of the cross parallel to the 
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lynching tree experience of African Americans (Cone, 2011). Thurman’s approach to racial 
justice and liberation provides us with a rationale for how the divine life operates by empowering 
us to reflect on cultural heritage and racialized experiences, as well as seeking to understand 
God as the movement towards liberation, wholeness, and justice amidst oppression. 

Scholars who research psychological healing from oppression also affirm that liberation 
must not be simply theoretical but must include the actual and personally embodied experience 
of love. This embodied experience of love is not just an emotional feeling but a state of 
holistically showing up in a relationship where a person is seen, heard, and cared for in ways 
that are honoring (Grier, 2017; Finley, 2011). Many mystics in the twentieth century have also 
attested that mystical experience grounds movements of social liberation in the relational 
energy of being both the lover and the beloved (Nouwen, 1992; Day, 1976; Merton, 1961). 
Mysticism offers a personal experience of love, which also produces new narratives within a 
person’s soul to help resist internalized oppression and accept one’s infinite value and worth. 
The result of mystical experience can be revitalized courageous social action that is inclusive, 
nonviolent, and transformational. 

Liberation in the Life of Multiracial Mystic Raimon Panikkar 

While I have made the argument that mysticism is a viable pathway to healing from 
racial oppression in the US, it still begs the question: what exactly is mysticism? While there can 
be many definitions and answers to this question, I have chosen to found my research on the 
wisdom of multiracial mystic, intercultural philosopher, and theologian Raimon Panikkar, who 
spent his entire life arguing that for human experience (and especially human experience in the 
US, which my thesis centers on) to be liberated, there must be a return to mystical and religious 
experience (Panikkar, 2014a). 
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I have chosen to use Raimon Panikkar as the primary entry point to my understanding of 
mysticism for three main reasons: first, because of his own hybrid human experience and 
relentless commitment to be a living witness of harmonizing “The One and the Many” within 
himself and the world; secondly, because he saw mysticism as being accessible to all people in 
concrete real life experiences; and thirdly, because he saw mysticism and spirituality as being at 
the heart of social transformation. 

Panikkar lived at the intersections of race, culture, ethnicity, and religion and was 
famously known as the “apostle of interreligious dialogue and intercultural understanding.” He 
wrote the following words about his own religious experience: “I left Europe [for India] as a 
Christian, discovered I was Hindu, returned a Buddhist, without ever having ceased to be a 
Christian” (Prabhu, 2010). Panikkar was born in Spain, but his father was from India and so his 
multicultural upbringing truly made him a global citizen, a location from which all of his writing 
stemmed. Panikkar’s vocational path was one seeking “Invisible Harmony” (1995) within himself 
and amidst the world, as he was keenly aware of how human differences seemingly stunted the 
ability of human sensibilities to joyfully connect with one another. Panikkar is also of particular 
interest to me due to his international, intercultural, and intercontinental racialized experiences 
(especially in the US, as he spent multiple years teaching at the University of California-Santa 
Barbara). He often used the metaphor of a window to describe the way he grew to better relate 
to himself and also the diversity of the world around him: 

We all see through windows. We see better the cleaner our window is. I need you to tell 
me that I am looking through a window. Nobody alone can find anything—we need each 
other. And today in the present political, economic, and world situation, no single person, 
no single system, no single religion, can deal with the human condition or can claim to 
offer the solution of the problems of our planet. It is either solidarity on all levels or we go 
to catastrophe. Individualism or collective individualism. We the Catholics, we the 
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fellows, we the negroes, we the whites, we the scientists, or the believers, or whoever 
[the we is], it’s gone. We need to become more and more aware that humanity is one 
and nobody has the monopoly on ultimate truth. We are—all of us—the legitimate heirs 
of the sum total of human wisdom. We realize our neighbor helps us and here begins the 
intrareligious dialogue. You say your narrative. You say what you see. You say what you 
hear. You say what you believe. You share your experience. And be ready at the same 
time to hear the other telling other narratives, other beliefs, other experiences. And then 
we dialogue (Stillpoint, 2010). 

Panikkar uses the metaphor of the window to help build a foundation for himself to 
engage racial, religious, ethnic, and cultural differences from the stance of humility and curiosity. 
For Panikkar, Intrareligious Dialogue (1999) is the encounter by which people have a unique 
opportunity to become aware of their own window(s) and to better understand the Truth of our 
own interrelational existence through the act of listening graciously to understand another’s 
religious experience, particularly when the sharing is unfamiliar or foreign. The invitation for the 
person who is in dialogue is to first better identify and care for the perceived fragmentations 
within one’s own being and then equally to tend to the ways in which one otherizes and finds it 
difficult to relate to diverse people in the world. Wisdom and peace is received when, through 
dialogue, a person is able to love all things as intimately connected to a person’s own self 
(Panikkar, 2018a, p. xvii). 

Panikkar’s intersectional and hybrid social location resulted in a spiritual path that 
intentionally sought to make peace across differences and also meant the continual refusal to 
accept fixed categories of identity. This also, in my view, makes him a perfect candidate to 
guide multi/racial exploration, as mixed people are also negotiating the fragmentation of their 
own racialized backgrounds. Panikkar’s life embodies a multi/racial as well as multireligious 
dynamic wherein he integrates experiences from Hinduism, Buddhism, and other aspects of his 
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religious and cultural experience (including the secularism of the US), which makes him 
someone ready to propose a way of relating to the diversity of the world in love. 3 Religious 
scholar Joseph Prabhu deems Panikkar a “spiritual mutant, one in whom the global mutation 
has already occurred...” (Phan & Ro, 2018, p. 19). Panikkar’s writings and approach models a 
type of willingness to reconcile multiplicity both within (which is needed to heal from racial 
oppression) and without in a racially diverse world. 

For me, as someone who is of Hakka Chinese Malaysian descent and also Chicano 
American, these gifts and the calling to engage intrapersonally and interpersonally ring true. I 
believe Panikkaran philosophy and practice that seeks to honor and integrate divergent worlds 
into the harmonious experience of life is powerful and useful as a corrective to race relations in 
the US. This harmony is not the movement towards homogeneity but is about embracing 
plurality as a necessary mystery and a privileged place of human transformation. In Panikkar’s 
life we see someone committed to his faith, committed to his personal ancestral heritage, 
committed to multiplicity, and committed to being a presence of peace and healing in the world. 
By his witness I believe that current conversations on race can be redeemed and we can 
reimagine ways of relating to one another that are more authentically human. 

Not only was he a person committed to building bridges across differences within himself 
and others, but a Panikkaran vision of liberation is one that is integrative to the totality of human 
experience, validating the truth that mysticism is accessible to all. Panikkar saw his vocation 
primarily as that of a monk, to bear witness to the truth that there was no separation between 
mystical experience and mundane experience, something he referred to as “Blessed Simplicity” 
(Panikkar, 2014b, 153). Again Panikkar does not see mystical experience as an esoteric or 

3 Panikkar coined the term “Sacred Secularly” and wrote more about this in his book Worship and 
Secular Man: An Essay on the Liturgical Nature of Man, Considering Secularization as a Major 
Phenomenon of Our Time and Worship as an Apparent Fact of All Times. A Study Towards an Integral 
Anthropology (1973). 
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exclusive phenomenon reserved for a few people on a high mountain or in a holy place that is 
separate from real life experiences or cultures. Rather, mystical experience is a gift received 
through spirituality and/or spiritual practice, where a person can become aware of one’s own 
relationship to the mysterious energy that permeates all of life itself. Panikkar was committed to 
understanding the human situation in all of its depth and looking for integrative ways of 
participating with all of life’s celebration in every moment. 

Panikkar’s writings also confirm that mystical experience imbues humanity with strength 
to confront issues of race, culture, religion, and oppression. He wrote: 

What then is the sociological challenge? It is that in this modern Western society, the 
system is breaking down. I use this simply as a codeword: the system—that is, the 
social, political, economic, and religious order—seems to be collapsing. To many people 
the system seems merely imperfect and unsatisfying. But I dare say that it is unjust and 
even inhuman. It cannot just be reformed. It has to be redeemed. I called it ‘technocracy’ 
or ‘technocentrism.’ I suggest that this system is falling apart because it has tried to 
resolve the global human predicament by and with the means and insights of one 
particular culture or religion (2014b, p. 257). 

It is only the mystic who can transcend subpar ways of being human that are myopic, 
monocultural, self-absorbed, and self-consumed, and instead allow for mystery, relationality, 
and loving awareness. 

In conclusion, Panikkar’s claim is that mystical experience is the only solution to the 
world’s problems and issues. Since Panikkar did not believe mysticism was separate from real 
life, he thought the monk should be at the center of world affairs, offering guidance to 
wholeness. Panikkar once wrote, after dealing with issues of oppression in the United States: 
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Only the mystic will survive. I consider that what I have to say, and what I have generally 
said in the realm of ideas (and I refer to living, praxis-generating ideas) is relevant and 
important, but I doubt that my personal life, except for a very small circle of friends, is at 
all interesting, except for the fact that it could be described in a picturesque way. In other 
words, I am not convinced that the value of my life is translated into words or writings, or 
even that it has a paradigmatic value for some or provides the necessary background for 
understanding my ideas. When I get up before dawn and all is quiet around me, 
including the stars, I am not doing it to ‘win heaven,’ accumulate merit or even simply get 
some work done. I am not doing it for work, but for life; I am doing it so I may live and 
live as authentically as I can. To live authentically means to be ready to die tomorrow 
without missing a thing...the mystical dimension becomes imperative, and redemption 
acquires its true meaning here. Only through a living symbol, and by associating myself 
with it, can this be possible. The closer I come to the centre, the nearer I will be to 
liberating power (Phan & Ro, 2018, p. 12). 

Panikkar eloquently posited that mysticism births possibilities to pursue courageous 
social liberation and doubles as a path of abundance even amidst evil and oppression. Because 
the mystic is aware of being one with life itself, the mystic’s actions are not dependent on 
outcomes or solutions but are done because the actions are true in and of themselves. The 
mystical posture assumes courageous nonviolent confrontation of evil, even when physical 
suffering must be endured, because it knows the deepest truth that no matter what happens, all 
life is one. In this act, the mystic becomes also the prophet and the epitome of what it means to 
be liberated. 

A Panikkaran Definition of Mysticism: The Cosmotheandric Principle 

While I have offered several reasons for choosing Panikkar to help define mysticism, the 
question still remains, what is mysticism to Panikkar? Panikkar calls it the “supreme experience 
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of life” (2014a, p. xvii). He uses other words from across wisdom traditions to explain his 
understanding of life, such as being or reality, building on the wisdom teachings of the Dao from 
Lao Tzu and Qi from Confucian wisdom. However, I choose to continue with the word life to 
denote that which is sacred, ultimate, present, and the gift given and happening within and 
beyond (as both the object and subject of relations) our own human experience all the time 
(Panikkar, 2014a, p. xvii). 

Because mysticism is the supreme experience and oneness with life itself, the wisdom 
that emerges from this experience is a profound and peculiar liberation from the superficial 
distractions that often preoccupy and subordinate humanity to selfishness (such as is evident in 
the case of racial oppression and racism). The liberated mystic is given the gifts of sat (being), 
cit (consciousness), and ananda (bliss), or the consciousness of participating with life for the 
sake of life (Panikkar, 2014a, p. xix). No agenda or a priori expectations are considered here; 
rather, this is a harmonious celebration of life itself. It is only the person living in mystical 
awareness that is truly “saved” and able to contribute to actions flowing from “the fullness of life 
itself” that has the best opportunity to forego participation in oppressive behaviors and actions. 
Or in other words, when a person realizes their very being as interconnected to all other forms 
of life (human and non-human), they are moved to support the totality of life (along with their 
own) rather than destroy it. This person is liberated from passions, desires, ambitions, or 
impulses that stem from self-survival interests rather than include the whole of life (Panikkar, 
2018a, p. 141). 

Another metaphor for life or ultimate reality that Panikkar often referred to is what he 
called the Cosmotheandric principle. Panikkar attempted to name the dynamic multiplicity of 
reality as the interdependent being of the cosmos (nature), theos (God), and andros (human). 
Human destiny is to become aware of this and, according to Panikkar, when a person 
experiences the Cosmotheandric reality, they are granted a consciousness of the mystical 
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dimension of life that helps them to transcend only seeing the human experience as one of 
rationality (which is not to say it does not include our mind, but rather integrates our thoughts 
that we might experience something even greater). For the Cosmotheandric principle to be 
experienced by humanity, Panikkar asserts the need to recover “the feminine dimension of life,” 
which he recounts in his invitation for humanity to practice a spirituality he names Cultural 
Disarmament (Panikkar, 2018, p. 192 & 221). “Feminine” here does not so much refer to 
something belonging particularly to women; it stems from a stance that is open and receptive 
towards the mystery of life. This receptive posture is vital to recover, as one of the results of 
oppression is the experience of being restricted or cut off from innate power, dignity, and value, 
making it extremely difficult to be open to life’s goodness. But it is in the open and receptive 
attitude toward life that multiple experiences (even those that are painful) can be heard and 
tended to. 

It is only through the intercultural and contemplative practice of disarmament that 
humanity can experience liberation together. This happens when humanity refuses to pursue 
dominant or imposed ways of relating to life, but invites connection and openness to all, and in 
this act loses the sense of separateness from life. This is of particular importance for those who 
exercise power over others and is the invitation to go outside of their comfort zone and build 
intercultural relationships. This is, of course, a risky spiritual practice and can be sensed as a 
death of sorts, because so much of life has been built on myths of separateness and superiority. 
The Fruit of Mystical (or Religious) Experience: The Gift of Peace 

Panikkar describes the fruit of mysticism as the way toward peace (2015a, p. 298). 
Panikkar reasserts that peace is a synthesis 4 of three dimensions (which parallels the trinitarian 
shape of reality itself): freedom, justice, and harmony: “Freedom stresses truth and personal 


4 Panikkar uses the word synthesis as a synonym for love (2015a, p. 299). 
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agency. Justice stresses the collective and points toward material well-being. Harmony stresses 
connection with nature and human integration” (2015a, p. 299). Different cultures emphasize 
different dimensions, which is why all cultures are needed to arrive at peace. Peace cannot be 
won through war, but must be received through dialogue and metanoia. For Panikkar, peace 
must not be imposed by way of victory, violence, or monocultural ethnocentrism, as this will 
inevitably create more discord. 

Having set the groundwork for a Panikkaran vision of peace, now I will attempt to 
reimagine how these dimensions might be applicable to contemporary multi/racial experience(s) 
in their struggle for liberation, I rename the dimensions of peace (my own homeomorphic 
equivalent) as Nonviolence (freedom), Liberation (justice), and Inclusion (harmony). I feel these 
words better relate to what is needed for racial justice and race relations in the US. Additionally, 

I believe my terms will set the stage for elements in my own spirituality and care program that 
centers multi/racial experience(s). 

A core element in the Panikkaran vision of peace is that of freedom, which I rename 
“Nonviolence”: “Personal freedom means the recognition of, one’s (as well as others) ontonomy" 
(Panikkar, 1995, p. 68). “Ontonomy” is different from autonomy because while it does include 
free will, there is a great emphasis on the ontological nature of how humans should relate to 
themselves internally. In other words, respect for the multiplicity of ourselves and the agency of 
others is paramount. In my understanding this emphasis asserts the importance of nonviolence 
because it resists coercion but reverences boundaries and limits. This is an important element 
of peace because it means peace can only be arrived at when a person willfully chooses to act 
in accordance with the deepest dimension of who one is (as a being of love). While people who 
approach nonviolently are persistent and convicted in their truth, they realize that this truth 
cannot be possessed or somehow made to happen through solely human effort; it is only when 
others surrender to the divine intuition that peace can be received. It is this invitational posture 
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that when embodied, can welcome the experience of the fullness of life by humble approaches 
to ourselves and the world. 

Due to the ontonomic nature of humanity, we must honor and bear with one another to 
assist all beings in the realization that for peace to occur we must assume a posture of 
receptivity rather than imposition. We must maintain respect and honor for others even while 
enforcing boundaries that safeguard from troubling behavior. This does not mean, however, that 
we are soft or that we must placate behavior that is evil or abusive. This simply means that we 
continue to find ways to seek the promotion of all of life through invitation rather than coercion. 
We must live and embody the liberation for which we seek to advocate when resisting policies 
or laws that make certain human begins subordinate to others. Yet this, again, cannot be 
something demanded by those in power, but must come from the spiritual experience and 
power of those advocating for liberation. If not, this principle will be confused with tolerating 
abuse or passivity in the midst of unjust situations. If one is to call for freedom externally and 
socially, it must be correlated with the interior liberation a person feels as well. This is again very 
helpful to multi/racial experience(s) so that people can be both empowered in who they are and 
able to hold multiple divergent racialized realities together. 

In studying nonviolent philosophy we also see the power of this practice for bearing 
witness to true peace. According to Erica Chenoweth, nonviolence is the “unarmed civilian 
application of power through the methods of civil disobedience, peaceful protest, public 
demonstration, and boycotts, for the purpose of challenging oppressive social conditions and 
dehumanizing treatment” (Chenoweth and Cunningham, 2013, p. 271). We see prominent 
examples of nonviolent spiritual practice through the lives of Jesus of Nazareth and his 
prophetic ministry against imperial Rome; Mahatma Gandhi and the nonviolent revolution in 
India that sought liberation from British colonial rule and economic self-sufficiency; and the Rev. 
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Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., who led the civil rights movement in the United States that challenged 
racism and segregation. 

These people’s actions all flowed from their own spirituality, or their intimacy with what 
they considered to be ultimately sacred (or to what one considers their ultimate meaning and 
concerns) (Dreitcer, 2017). Howard Thurman, the spiritual mystic and civil rights leader, 
described alienation or estrangement as the most horrific of all human conditions. When a 
person is restricted from access to life-giving resources, as was the case under legal 
segregation, it is among the most destructive and evil of human practices. Thurman advocated 
for nonviolent spiritual practice as showing care and connection to those who suffered from 
isolation and accompanying them in their struggle for peace and love. Thurman saw love for 
neighbors and solidarity with their struggle as the primary movement that would bring freedom 
and meaning to life. 

The next dimension of peace for Panikkar is justice, which I rename “Liberation”: 
Panikkar advocates, “Without justice there is no peace. And justice denotes not only the Roman 
concept of justitia, it includes that of the dharma as well, among many other things. The dharma, 
as its very root indicates, is the element of cohesiveness in the universe...The dharma is 
justice—the fitting order and natural place of things. Thus, justice stands in direct contradiction 
with violence” (Panikkar, 1995, p. 70). 

Here we find that any spiritual practice that is not both material-spiritual and 
psychological-sociological can never be just. The only legitimate dynamics of peace are ones 
where violent systems of oppression are refuted and overcome by spiritual power. That is why 
truth-telling, protest, resistance, and prophetic action can bear witness to the natural order and 
place of equality and value of all things. Yet while there may be a temptation to force this divine 
impulse to occur by our own actions, it is not something we can control, but only influence and 
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bear witness to through our spiritual practice. A true vision of liberation includes all parties, 
including the oppressor discovering their true interrelated humanity. 

The final profound element in the Panikkar vision of peace is that of harmony, which I 
rename “Inclusion”. Panikkar wrote that harmony is “not only a coincidentia oppositorum but 
also a space in which there is room for all, without unitary reductionisms” (1995, p. 65). The 
spirit of harmony that Panikkar speaks of is a dynamic, inclusive, open, and tender posture 
toward all of life (including oneself) where all perspectives are needed and relied upon to realize 
its fulfillment. Therefore, harmony necessitates that opposites be held together. This means that 
nothing can be done in isolation or apart from all others. 

The element of harmony requires that which is “different” or “strange” to be related to 
and included so that all of life’s well-being is promoted. This could then be understood as 
inclusion because it beckons intimate relationship with aspects of ourselves or others who have 
been previously excluded, as the path toward true connection to one’s own humanity and life 
itself. This is helpful for multi/racial experience(s), which seek to hold fragmented racialized 
experiences inclusively. Only when there is both an experience of love (mysticism) and 
coinciding participatory action of faith (spirituality) can lasting and eternal peace be received. 
Spirituality as the Navigation Chart for Multi/racial Mysticism and Peace 

If mysticism can be defined as the supreme experience of life available to all, how does 
a person come into the gift of the quality of mystical experience that liberates? The answer for 
Panikkar is by way of spirituality, which he calls the “way of life.” Panikkar also refers to 
spirituality and spiritual practices as simply the “navigation charts” by which humanity seeks to 
be granted the awareness of themselves (as the microcosmos) intertwined with the entirety of 
life itself (macrocosmos) (2014b, p. 14). For Panikkar, any legitimate spirituality must engage 
the four centers of human life, not remain in abstraction or be monocultural. Authentic human 


spirituality must commit to intercultural dialogue and work towards the liberation of all beings at 
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all levels (socially, spiritually, physically, materially, etc.) and not just the individual person. This 
posture echoes the socially engaged spirituality of Howard Thurman (who was also Christian), 
who talked about how his spirituality was informed by being a member of an oppressed racial 
group (African American) in the US and yet being determined to not live by the rules of 
oppression but from a place of spiritual vitality and connected to a true sense of self (Smith & 
Thurman, 2018). 

Panikkar’s life was a constant creation of his own navigation chart, identifying and 
integrating what he calls homeomorphic equivalents within multiple wisdom traditions by way of 
his intrareligious dialogue (which I have previously recounted). One homeomorphic equivalent 
Panikkar often referred to was the quaternitas perfecta from Greek philosophy. Quaternitas 
perfecta describes humanity as having four core centers which are distinct yet interrelated: 
soma (body), psyche (soul), polis (community), and kosmos (infinite reality). Panikkar compares 
this to the earth, water, fire, and air in indigenous traditions (Panikkar, 2014, p. 14). Panikkar 
notes that it is the wise person who lives from the four human centers concentrically, that is to 
say, that includes all centers yet cannot be reduced to any center. This is because reality itself 
can be grasped when a person is open and attentive to all four centers simultaneously. A 
Panikkaran spirituality cannot be contained by any one religious (or nonreligious) tradition and 
does not necessitate a “God,” as in the monotheistic religions, but is still in thorough agreement 
with the scripture and tradition of Christianity. 5 

Next I would like to give an overview of the four human centers as understood by 
Panikkar, and then share the spiritualities of Christian (and so-called non-Christian) spiritualities 
provided by modern spiritual teachers that illuminate entry points into the quaternitas perfecta 
and invite humanity to include and transcend the limitations that racial oppression imposes on 


5 Panikkar’s Volume III of the Opera Omnia The Christian Tradition (Parts One and Two) are devoted to 
explaining this seeming paradox (2015b and 2016). 
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human beings. I say “so-called non-Christian” because my understanding of Christ (which I take 
from Panikkar) is mystical and cosmic; all things that are real exist in Christ, yet Christ’s 
presence in all things does not necessitate that one belongs to the Christian tradition or require 
intellectual or doctrinal recognition of it. 6 This mystical understanding of Christ also does not 
pre-conceive one static definition of Christ, but sees Christ as constantly being re-created in 
harmony with all beings. 7 

The first human center Panikkar names is soma : “We are body, we do not simply have a 
body. We are earth and earth means matter. As long as we regard bodily activity or yoga simply 
as a technical exercise and the body in one extreme as an enemy and in the other as a ruler, 
we will not have lived to the fullest potential of human beings” (2014, p. 372). Our bodies are not 
inferior to our spirits or souls. In actuality, the body is an integral aspect of our spiritual life. 
Without our bodies, we would not know life in its fullness, and thus we must participate and 
respond to our bodies as divine. 

In Barbara Holmes’s Joy Unspeakable (2017), she writes about how the body and 
matter must be involved in spirituality: 

Joy Unspeakable is not silent, it moans, hums, and bends to the rhythm of a dancing 
universe. It is a fractal of transcendent hope, a hologram of God’s heart, a black hole of 
unknowing. For our free African ancestors, joy unspeakable is drum talk that invites the 
spirits to dance with us, and tell tall tales by the fire. For the desert Mothers and Fathers, 
joy unspeakable is respite from the maddening crowds, and freedom from ‘church’ as 
usual. For enslaved Africans during the Middle Passage, joy unspeakable is the surprise 
of living one more day, and the freeing embrace of death chosen and imposed. For 


6 See Panikkar’s answer to the question “What is a Christian?” in The Christian Tradition Part Two: 
Christophany , (2016, p. 383-85). 

7 See Colossians 3:11 in the Common English Bible. 
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Africans in bondage in the Americas, joy unspeakable is that moment of mystical 
encounter when God tiptoes into the hush arbor, testifies about Divine suffering, and 
whispers in our ears, ‘Don’t forget, I taught you how to fly on a wing and a prayer, when 
you’re ready let’s go!’ Joy Unspeakable is humming ‘how I got over’ after swimming 
safely to the other shore of a swollen Ohio river, when you know that you can’t swim. It is 
the blessed assurance that Canada is far, but not that far. For Africana members of the 
‘invisible institution,’ the emerging black church, joy unspeakable is practicing freedom 
while chains still chafe, singing deliverance while Jim Crow stalks, trusting God’s healing 
and home remedies, prayers, kerosene, and cow patty tea. For the tap dancing, boogie 
woogie, rap/rock/blues griots who also hear God, joy unspeakable is that space/time/joy 
continuum thing that dares us to play and pray in the interstices of life, it is the belief that 
the phrase ‘the art of living’ means exactly what it says. Joy Unspeakable is both FIRE 
AND CLOUD, the unlikely merger of trance and high tech lives ecstatic songs and a jazz 
repertoire. Joy unspeakable is a symphony of incongruities of faces aglow and hearts on 
fire and the wonder of surviving together (p. xvii-xviii). 

In this beautiful tale of contemplative practice involving liberation and movement, we see 
a contrast from what we normally consider contemplative. For it is out of the divine union and 
silence that Holmes is beckoned to move with all matter for the purpose of celebration. This is 
more than just a movement that has a preferred result, but is the overflow from complete 
oneness of value and worth even among the most difficult circumstances. This contemplative 
movement is embodied and engaged. 

The second human center Panikkar names is that of psyche: “We not only have but are 
also knowledge, understanding, reason. And we are truth inasmuch as we are looking for it. All 
these symbols are pointing directly to the other, to this otherness (of ourselves). There is no I 
without a you. There is no isolated and individually existing soul in the least respect, no 
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individual life. Water and understanding are symbols of relationship” (2014, p. 378). This 
dynamic relationality could be also understood through the Buddhist teaching of 
interdependence, according to which we all need each other to heal. Or in other words, we can 
only realize the truth about who we are (as relational beings) when in relationship with others. 
The healing of the psyche deepens in the practice of dialogue with one another. 

Another contribution to the integration of the psyche comes from spiritual teacher and 
mystic James Finley, who was formerly a Trappist monk and a spiritual directee of Thomas 
Merton at the Abbey of Gethsemane in Kentucky. Finley wrote about his own contemplative 
practice as a psychologist, striving to live out his vocation as a “wounded healer” in being 
present to himself and others in their trauma. As a result, Finley attests to incredible healing 
capacities inherent to the human experience when a person gives his or herself to the practice 
of presence. Finley describes this as bearing witness to the “infinite preciousness of another 
human being in the state of their vulnerability without invading or abandoning them” For him, 
this act is key to his psychological approach because rather than simply diagnosing a problem 
and treating it, Finley maintains that there is infinite value and worth for people even amidst 
whatever he or she is going through (especially suffering). For Finley, this is what he 
understands to be the contemplative dimension of psychological healing and helps ground him 
in being the kind of presence where another can become more intimately aware of the 
belovedness of his or her own divine life. In this act, the person bearing witness to the lovability 
of another, in turn realizes his or her own personal identity as beloved. 

The third human center Panikkar names is polis: “The human being not only lives in 
community, not only belongs to a certain society. Man is community, is polis” (2014, p. 389). For 
Panikkar, polis proclaims that humanity is relational, that each person is only what they are due 
to their parents, families, cultures, and community. Without any one of those persons, their own 
being would cease. All of humanity exists at the center of polis. And it is the sense of human life 
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as community that makes way for the many different identities and aspects of the plurality of the 
human experience existent in every life. 

The spiritual writer I have chosen to characterize the third center is Gloria Anzaldua. 
Anzaldua wrote about her Chicana experience of La Frontera (1987) or, translated to English, 
“the Borderlands.” Having grown up poor in Texas, Anzaldua talks about the struggle of being 
part of the working class and being a person of color. It was not just her brown skin that caused 
others to treat her as inferior but also her language and culture. Speaking Spanish was 
prohibited in her school as a way to continually silence or diminish her identity and cultural 
knowledge. This experience caused her to experience being homeless even in her country of 
birth, which did not fully accept her. Anzaldua did not just write about her oppression in terms of 
class, culture, and race, but also religion. Anzaldua’s family was Roman Catholic and at church, 
woman were silenced and restricted in religious leadership. For Anzaldua, the message that 
claimed to bring salvation to people was a message of oppression and patriarchy. 

Finally, Anzaldua talks about the experience of growing up in Latino/a culture as a queer 
person. Her family culture was homophobic, so she was not even included in her own home. 
Reflecting on her experience, Anzaldua coined the term “spiritual mestizaje” to signify a process 
of spiritual renewal and transformation that honored the sacred and allowed a person to live 
from their sacred identity. Anzaldua talked about her life as “soy un amasiento,” or the act of 
kneading the light and darkness together. She shared that because of her multiple oppression, 
her spiritual power came into relating to all marginalized experiences. She calls for persons 
whose identities are socially constructed and subjected to become the seed of love and 
revolution: “nuestra alma de trabajo,”we are the soul of the work of justice. Anzaldua’s writings 
bear witness to the fact that multiple social locations have an impact on one’s racialized 
experience. Her spirituality and spiritual practice is informed by her Chicana experience, yet has 
universal implications, in that it bears witness to how our experiences are all shaped by our 
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communities. We are social beings and thus must continue to live our spiritual practice out in 
ways that embody oneness amidst the diverse polis. 

The fourth human center is cosmos. Panikkar writes: ‘We have a primordial experience 
that can help us explain this dimension. It is the experience of freedom —not the concept of 
freedom itself or the idea, but the experience of freedom. Certainly freedom does not mean here 
being able to choose between two kinds of tea at the supermarket. When life consists of 
choosing between things given, we do not live. We only live when risking this life over and over, 
when allowing life to live” (2014, p. 395). It is in the center of cosmos that humanity realizes that 
the only source of our particular life is the larger life to which it is connected. When a human 
being realizes that their vitality is connected to the rest of Life (world, nature, space, etc.) the 
natural response is simply to be grateful and humble, and to give one’s own life away in return. 

In other words, cosmos is about the dynamic adventure that we all participate in and the act of 
giving ourselves away to the fullness of life, without knowing fully where it leads but trusting it. 

In a Panikkaran approach, only through mystical experience will humanity be able to 
include and also transcend binaries, categories, opinions, and sufferings which seem to stifle 
healing from racial oppression. This kind of mysticism could also be described as living in the 
axial moment, which is not to say that suffering is absent but that a person is free from the 
tyranny of suffering even when living through experiences of suffering (Finley, 2011). When a 
person acts spiritually, they choose to assume a posture of open surrender that will endure evil 
if necessary so that all that is left is love and life itself. This is extremely helpful when 
considering what possible paths towards tending to racial oppression might be needed in US 
society. I believe that in our era of globalization, where many cultures and identities are 
intersecting, only holistic human spiritualities will be potent and relevant to multi/racial 
experience(s) and race relations at large. 


Creating A New Navigation Chart (Spirituality) for Multi/racial People 
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As I contemplated what spirituality could be potent enough to be holistic, socially 
engaged (especially on issues of race for multi/racial people), and assuming a posture of 
dialogue and disarmament, I felt the need to create a new synthesized spirituality that builds off 
the mystical intuitions of Panikkar and integrates it with contemporary spiritualities of healing 
and compassion. My hope is to rely on the Cosmotheandric vision of Panikkar and create my 
own spirituality to support others on their (multi)racialized journey. 

A primary spirituality of compassion that came to mind is one that was created by Frank 
Rogers, Jr.: the Compassion Practice (CP). Rogers also describes mysticism as integral to a life 
of peace and justice and as something that can be experienced at any time, in any place, or as 
any person. For Rogers (2019), compassion is the primordial energy that sustains life and 
assists all things to embrace complexity and diversity in relationships (human, planetary, divine). 
When a person experiences this compassionate energy and surrenders to it, they are restored 
and able to touch the pain of the world in ways that are transformational (p. 9). 

Practicing compassion reconnects us to the sources of compassion that resuscitate and 
sustain the pulse of our spirits. It calms the difficult emotions, drives, and self-talk that 
tyrannize our interior worlds and transforms them into grounded, free, and empowered 
self-compassion. It restores our capacities for genuine compassion toward our loved 
ones, friends, and allies but also, more radically toward our opponents, our enemies, 
people who trigger us, and people who threaten us. Lastly, practicing compassion 
discerns wise and restorative actions that care for the suffering, protect the vulnerable, 
and preserve the dignity of ourselves and others. This practice unfolds into layers of 
intricacy and unveils subtly dynamics of deep transformative power. Its simplest form, 
however, has an elegant simplicity (Rogers, 2015, p. 19). 


In Rogers’s compassion-based spirituality, he advises the possibility of relating to 
ourselves and others in the power of care and connection that can hold and embrace the totality 
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of human experience in love. What is beautiful about CP is that it assumes that every energy 
within life is at its core good, with inherent wisdom to offer us if we are to listen. Therefore, the 
spiritual invitation is to greet all experiences with openness, curiosity, and courage, as a person 
feels able. This is not a naive compassion that does not take our human limitations and 
boundaries seriously, but one that seeks to connect humanity to a larger reality than simply our 
normalized egoic consciousness (what Rogers calls the self, with a small “s”). This is the kind of 
spiritual practice that has the power to not only heal the interior problems of race (such as the 
racial confusion epitomized in multi/racial people) but also to seek creative solutions to race in 
partnership with one another and under the guidance of Spirit. The spirituality I have arrived at 
is greatly indebted to the CP because through my own practices, my hope is to invite people to 
live in and be sustained by what I call the Compassionate Presence of Life Itself. 

Now I would like to review the three aspects to CP that I adopt for my own spirituality 
and care program for multi/racial people and then summarize the four movements of CP. In 
studying CP, I have identified three central instincts: towards intrapersonal connection, 
interpersonal connection, and concretizing rituals that cultivate a deepened relationship with all 
of life as compassionate. Each of these three vital movements invite nonviolent, liberatory, and 
inclusive characteristics of Panikkaran peace. In Rogers’s compassion practice, without any of 
these principles, the spirituality would remain shallow and incongruent. 

For the first instinct, relating to the intrapersonal self, we see the invitation to relate by 
taking one’s PULSE, also known as “the U-turn.” The U-turn is about learning to act 
compassionately with another through first dealing with one’s own perception and internalized 
experience. Rogers contends that the way to truly remain open to another is by first taking the 
U-turn to become aware of how one is doing. Taking one’s PULSE is the first step of the U-turn. 
Paying attention is about becoming aware or recognizing what is going on within one’s self. 
Emotions and physical sensations are examples of things to become aware with in response to 
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any given interpersonal interaction. To elucidate what it means to understand empathetically, 
Rogers gives the further acronym FLAG, which stands for fears, longings, aching wounds, and 
gifts obstructed. These are a series of imaginative questions a person can ask to be open to the 
truth of their own experience at hand. “What are my fears?” and “what is at stake for me?” are 
questions that help uncover hidden fears. “What do I need/want?” or “what are my hopes?” are 
questions of longing. “What is my story?” or “what about this is familiar?” is an example of 
aching wounds. And “what would I rather be doing instead?” is an example of gifts obstructed. 
Once people have asked themselves these questions, they are invited to extend lovingkindness 
to their own internal experience and ask themselves, “where is the sacred in all of this?” 
Christians might ask themselves: “what does Jesus see in this?” or “how does Jesus respond to 
me?” This movement is inherently inclusive of personal experience, honoring to resistance that 
might come up, and seeks liberation from the inner turmoil that often guides one’s life 
unconsciously. It can be done by engaging any of the four human centers or all at once. 

For the second instinct of CP, interpersonal connection, we can cite the invitation is for a 
person to now participate in taking the PULSE of another person. This can be through 
interpersonal conversation or internal conversation that helps open curiosity to another person. 

In the first step, a person is invited to pay attention to the other’s facial and body expressions, 
words, story, and behaviors. The second movement is about learning to understanding with 
empathic connection. This can be easy or difficult, depending on how much love the first person 
already feels for the other. When beginning this practice, Rogers encourages people to try it 
with someone they love deeply, and later on to try it with a more difficult other. Again, the 
invitation is to ask questions that arise from the FLAG and imagine: what might their fears be, 
considering what I have become aware of? Secondly, in taking another’s PULSE, I can consider 
that this action the other is taking (which I might deem offensive) is really a cry for something 
they long for, such as safety or love. As I consider their aching wounds, I might reflect on what I 
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know about them and their story, how people have treated/or are treating them, and things I 
know are difficult for them. Lastly, I am able to imagine what wisdom and gifts they possess that 
are being restricted by paying attention to what I notice. Perhaps if I were to engage in loving 
connection, their gifts might be unleashed and a benefit to all. Ultimately, the compassion 
practice is a radical posture of hospitality that humanizes others and affirms their value and 
dignity. Again we see the elements of inclusion, nonviolence, and the hope of liberation for 
whatever is difficult for another. 

However, this radical interpersonal compassion practice is not cheap sentimentality or 
enabling of injustice. To be clear, to simply understand and have compassion for a perpetrator 
of violence is not the same as tolerating it. Rogers is adamant that exercising true compassion 
might mean firm boundaries, setting limits, and sequestering violence. For Rogers, 
reconciliation or the possibility of healthy and lifegiving re-connection is always at the forefront 
of the compassion practice, but reconciliation cannot happen without both parties choosing to 
respond. In other words, if those who are committing destructive behaviors against others 
refuse to cooperate, there must be a decision on behalf of those who are seeking it to engage in 
self-compassion. 

While reconciliation can often seem lofty and separate from reality, Rogers pragmatically 
describes reconciliation as involving three features: recognition, remorse, and response. For 
reconciliation to be achieved, the person would be required to become aware of the harm that is 
being done. This first often requires bold truth-telling on behalf on the victimized to bring into 
awareness how another is violating relationship. It would also require sincere remorse for the 
breach of relationship. This would involve regret and possibly lamenting complicity with violence 
or wrongdoing. Finally, true reconciliation involves altering behavior to seek the flourishing of 
those who are suffering. In Christian theology, this is similar to the concept of repentance, 
where there is a change of mind and heart and the intention and desire is to alleviate sinful 
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behavior that produces harmful relations to God, self, and others. In conclusion, the compassion 
practice is one prime example of how compassion spirituality can influence interpersonal 
relations in ways that are life-giving and restorative. 

The last instinct of CP is to consider new rituals or practices that can connect a person 
to the flourishing of all of life. It seeks creative and innovative paths to life-giving relationships 
and practices. It is open to and seeks to include itself in the participation of all of reality, 
including nature, ancestral history, and interfaith relations. The compassion practice is dynamic, 
open, adaptable, and encourages varying interpretations of how it is employed. This has 
tremendous implications for how multi/racial people can reconnect to our own history, tend to 
our own suffering, and elicit creative solutions toward just peacemaking with all of life. 

Now that I have reviewed the three instincts of CP, I would like to offer the four steps of 
CP: getting grounded, taking one’s PULSE, taking the PULSE of another, and discerning new 
action (2015, p. 20). I will first review the four steps and then demonstrate how within each step 
various movements are related to the three instincts I have already named. The first step of CP 
is to become grounded; this is to remember the truth that we are beloved at our core. Life’s 
circumstances can bend us out of shape, but we are reminded in this step that everything 
belongs (2015, p. 28). 

The second and third steps are to take the “PULSE” of ourselves first and then another. 
In this step a person is invited to practice various contemplative movements: Paying attention, 
Understanding empathically, Loving with connection, Sensing the sacred, and Embodying new 
life. Each movement within the PULSE exists to help create a more receptive posture for the 
benefits of contemplative wisdom to emerge. 

In the final step of discerning new action, the focus is on taking new restorative action in 
light of what one engaged compassionately. This is where the rubber meets the road in CP. 
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Rogers uses Martin Luther King Jr. as an exemplar who committed his life to this fourth step, 
writing: “King’s capacity to extend radical compassion drew from a well deeper than his own. His 
commitment to nonviolent love as a means of transforming the hearts of his opponents was 
grounded in a sacred reality. King embraced the man who attacked him not merely out of his 
own compassion but out of the sacred compassion in which all things are held and 
interconnected. King called this sacred reality God. For King, becoming grounded entailed 
sinking his roots deeply in the sacred soil that reveres and sustains all life” (2015, p. 37). In the 
way of radical compassion, we do not have to find our own inner strength or willpower to 
exercise compassion, but rather we connect ourselves to a wellspring of infinite compassion 
that exists as the ground of reality. 

In this last section, I have provided an overview of four steps within CP and how they 
manifest the three instincts of intrapersonal connection, interpersonal connection, and ritual. We 
see that CP enables a deeper commitment to be compassionately engaged with the entire 
human experience, or, as Panikkar delineates it, soma, psyche, polis, and cosmos. I reviewed 
the four core steps of CP and particularly the PULSE because I see this spirituality as an 
adaptable entry point that can help to integrate the plurality of internal multi/racial experience(s) 
as well as support creative and courageous social action amidst racial oppression. 

This section has provided a basic understanding about what CP is and the rationale of 
why I have chosen to use CP as a spirituality, methodology, and meditative device to assist in 
the integration of the quaternitas perfecta within multi/racial people (starting with myself). It is 
also the basis for creating a spirituality and care program with aims of inclusion, liberation, and 
nonviolence. My overarching hope is that there might be further healing in the lives of multiracial 
participants and thus that they may be invited to becoming agents of healing in all dimensions of 
human relations. 


Importance of Telling the Truth: Untold Stories of Multi/racial Experience(s) 
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To better understand the diversity of multi/racial experience(s), I employ an 
interdisciplinary approach, weaving together multi/racial voices from psychology, sociology, 
literature, history, education, and theology as well as combining the voiced experiences of the 
participants in the program. In this study, I define multiraciality or multi/racial experience(s) as 
those whose personal racial self-identification is informed by having two biological parents who 
are socially viewed as members of separate monoracial groups (for example, a person like 
myself, whose father is identified as Asian and whose mother is identified as Hispanic). This 
differs from a person who has two parents of mixed racial ancestry or whose parents are from 
different ethnic cultures but are viewed by society as sharing the same monoracial group (for 
example, a person could have a mixed parent who is black and white/Euro ancestry and 
another who is simply black, but both parents are simply identified as monoracially black) 
(Guillermo-Wan, 2013; Morning, 2000). As I have previously stated, my assumption is that there 
are diversity of multi/racial experience(s) and thus the need for humility, respect, and 
interconnectedness even amidst multi/racial people is needed. This also means I do not assume 
there are any universal definitions of what it means to experience multiraciality, although I do 
seek to find similarities in the experiences of each participant (Creswell, 2010). However, even 
within this understanding there are many different experiences of being multi/racial, what this 
group shares is that they have two parents who are from different monoracial groups. 

I make this clarification to reiterate that although I have a category which connects the 
participants, I do not seek to construct a universal ideology for what it means to be multi/racial. 
Rather I seek to problematize and interrogate the nuances and complexities of how race 
functions. I foresee that the depth and breadth of multi/racial experience(s) will help all of us in 
understanding one another (especially in the US) and I will resist making any superficial 
generalizations or universally prescribed answers for multi/racial people, or all people for that 
matter (which is part of the inherent problem that racism causes). In centering these often 
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forgotten and/or minimized racial experiences, I attempt to support the collective human 
experience to uncover new and helpful ways to heal from race. In engaging race talk, I seek to 
redeem and transform conversations about race to be more robust and inclusive of the many 
cultures and experiences of multi/racial people so that the entire structural system of race 
(which includes racisms, monoracism, and racialization) might be rendered defunct altogether. 
This program does not seek to eradicate race talk in the participants, but to transcend the rules 
of race, all the while exploring how race and racialization operationalize in the United States. 

Qualitative research makes sense for this project because one of the primary ways in 
which racial oppression functions is by silencing, erasing, or destroying the experiences of 
others. Thus in order for wholeness to be pursued this study must value truth telling and hold 
space for the truth to be heard and acted upon (which is again a primary concern of pastoral 
care). In facilitating this program, I have attempted to hear the experience of multi/racial people 
from their own voices as well as to understand the dynamic intersectionalities of their 
experiences that are missed in purely quantitative studies or through previously identified critical 
social analysis. I invited only those who identify as multiracial (as defined previously) to be part 
of the case study. My intention was to make their identities anonymous by changing their 
names, but I included their academic year, age, and racial identity. I have also not chosen to 
name the universities where the study takes place. After my analysis of the interviews, I 
checked back in with the participants to verify that themes I recorded accurately represent their 
experience. This entire project was done in the spirit of advocacy where I sought out real and 
concrete changes that could be made (internally and externally) to provide a more inclusive 
world that tends to multi/racial experience(s). 

To allow this research to be as unbiased as possible, I will attempt to assume a posture 
of openness and curiosity to the participants experience and to disclose my own multiracial 
experience and thoughts at the beginning of each chapter. I also acknowledge that many social 
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identities and locations are part of my own window and can hinder me from seeing clearly: I am 
a heterosexual, cisgendered, overeducated, Christian, middle-class, male, who identifies as a 
Hakka Malaysian Chicano multiracial person of color. I suspect there will be assumptions I 
make that need to be corrected and blind spots that will be revealed in this process, as well as 
insights that will arise from my own marginalized perspective. It is my humble aspiration to be 
able to share those in writing this dissertation. Through this process, I hope that not only will I 
better understand my neighbors who have experienced racism with more precision, but also that 
my own racialized window from which I view the world will be better cleaned that I may more 
successfully do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with God, self, and the whole of creation. 

I finish with restating that I am endeavoring to complete the entire project from a spiritual 
posture and method guided by the experiences of the above mentioned mystics. I have chosen 
CP to guide the spiritual approach to each chapter, both in writing and in how I am thinking 
about the issue. The first step in the CP is to catch one’s breath, which is why this introduction is 
simply a call to slow down enough to conversations on race, so that we all might catch up with 
ourselves and see the truth more clearly. This chapter is about beginning to understand what is 
actually going on in our own bodies, minds, soul, and relationships so that we do not 
unknowingly perpetuate the same cycles of oppression into which we have been socialized. We 
need ways of relating to ourselves and others expansive enough to hold tension, difference, and 
struggle, and that have the ability to embrace and transform them in order to move towards 
liberation and healing. 

Overview of Chapters 

Each of the succeeding chapters will begin with a personal journal entry of my own 
spiritual practice in action to give the reader a gist of how I am approaching the content of the 
chapter itself. My hope is that this starting point assists in privileging the wisdom of multi/racial 
experience(s) that have been (and in many cases continue to be) hindered. The journal entries 
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also demonstrate the need for intrapersonal dialogue, intercultural empathy, and spiritually 
rooted social engagement and how they are foundational to this project. 

My personal writing also attempts to reveal a universal archetype that is about reaching 
a dimension of our humanity by grappling with questions about our identity (and importantly to 
the situation in the US, that may arise when navigating racial oppression and racism) (Panikkar, 
2014b, p. 171). This project seeks to find out what happens when a mystical approach is taken 
to pastoral theology and care regarding multi/racial people. My longing is to guide multi/racial 
people to experience for themselves the fullness of life and to return to the sacredness of their 
own body (embracing their full selves) by better understanding and identify the complex 
workings of race. I also imagine participants will discover ways to experience wholeness even 
amidst racism and from there to take courageous action (grounded in their sociocultural 
location) that confronts racial oppression in their local context and in the larger US. I have 
chosen university students at predominantly white institutions as the focus of this work because 
they are in a unique time of their lives to navigate their own identity and also because in spaces 
that are predominantly white, finding communities to talk about race are rare. This study 
interrogates the impact of my spiritual care program, “mysticism, compassion, and multi/racial 
experience(s) (MCAM),” inquiring whether it can be a resource of healing, resistance, and 
empowerment for multi/racial university students at a predominantly white institution. 

In Chapter 2, I begin with the spiritual step of paying attention and understanding 
empathetically by investigating the problem of race as told by multi/racial people. I start off with 
poetry and narratives that describe the multiracial struggle between racialized worlds and also 
include psychological insights and sociological challenges as voiced by multi/racial people. I 
then transition to an overall analysis of multiraciality in its gifts and longings. My hope is that this 
chapter will provide both a bigger picture and sense for the multifaceted and diverse challenges 
faced by multi/racial people and will also demonstrate the vast underrepresentation of 
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multi/racial voices. In identifying these various dimensions of multi/racial experience(s), I hope 
to develop a more substantive and holistic approach to tending to the beauty and challenge of 
being multi/racial, all with the intention of identifying spiritualities and care pathways that support 
multi/racial people to move towards wholeness. This chapter will not only guide the manner in 
which I create my own spirituality and care program but will also serve to expand awareness of 
how race impacts the human experience so that collectively we might all better understand and 
respect the breadth of what is needed to pursue wholeness amidst issues of race. 

Chapter 3 will focus on the spiritual step of loving unconditionally and sensing the 
sacred. In this chapter, I will review various pastoral theologies grounded in experiences of race 
and racialized suffering, as well as the care practices they suggest towards racialized bodies in 
the US. This chapter will help to situate my assumption that the sacred is to be found in paying 
attention to the fullness of human experience (particularly the suffering that comes from racial 
oppression and racism) as well as my commitment to pursue liberation from racial oppression, 
empowered in awareness of the divine immanence of the human predicament, starting and 
highlighting how this is so in the multi/racial experience(s). This chapter reveals my bias that 
multi/racial experience(s) are fundamentally sacred and worthy of tender attention and care. 
Without romanticizing or minimizing suffering, this approach produces a hope to engage the 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties that racial oppression creates as well as offer alternative 
paths to meaning-making. In taking a pastoral theological approach, I also hold the commitment 
to discern appropriate acts and attitudes that help ground each person in experiential liberation 
that supports the human collective toward wholeness. I conclude with the description of what I 
name the Multiracial Christophany, which is the direct experience of multiracial people knowing 
themselves as living in the Compassionate Presence of Life Itself. It is my belief that this 
experience will support multi/racial people to become healing presences in the world, starting 
with themselves. My multiracial theological proposal hopes to capture a vision of what 
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multi/racial folks (both in theological education and also pastoral practice) can offer the world in 
helping heal the massive wounds inflicted by racism. 

In Chapter 4, I will attempt the contemplative step of embodying new life by outlining the 
content of my spirituality and care program (MCAM) which was fertilized through the previous 
three chapters. In this chapter, I will demonstrate both the what and how of MCAM. In reviewing 
the what (or content) of MCAM, I will explore the mystical foundations of my program that seeks 
to engage and also transcend racial despair by giving new ways to deal with racial oppression 
from a place of interior wholeness or self-led activism. The program is not simply targeted at 
individual liberation but maintains an unflinching commitment to galvanize participants to 
engage racial oppression in society through nonviolent methods (Rogers, 2018). MCAM 
integrates the wisdom of critical theories that take seriously the harm being committed without 
becoming nihilistic, helping participants to experience and imagine what it would look like to give 
their lives to touch the hurting places until “only love is left” (Finley, 2011). In this chapter, I will 
provide a basic summary of the teaching, supplementary reading materials, and guided 
meditations to give a better sense of what MCAM entails. I will conclude this chapter by walking 
through how of MCAM, wherein the participant is invited to simultaneously affirm multiplicity of 
ethnic/racial heritage and also reject the powers of colonialism and internalization of oppression. 
I spell out the risks involved with this program and the potential pitfalls of taking a mystical 
approach to social engagement, and also highlight how this program is specifically catered and 
designed with multi/racial people in mind. I foresee MCAM will evoke empowered yet vulnerable 
risk-taking toward social wholeness where the outcome cannot be predetermined or controlled. 

Chapter 5 is grounded in the spiritual step of discerning new action. This goal of this step 
is to perform a qualitative analysis of MCAM by telling the stories of the participants’ 
engagement. In this chapter, I will disclose what I learned from the study and what changed in 
me regarding my perspective on multi/racial experience(s). I will end by imagining what new 
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action(s) should be taken within various institutions to better receive multi/racial experience(s), 
starting with the fields I used to build the program. I will also evaluate if spiritual wholeness was 
advanced in the lives of participants by looking for moments when they express greater clarity, 
creativity, joy, connectedness, courage, vulnerability, and self-empowerment in regard to their 
racialized experience(s). I will then focus on how capacities of wholeness can be furthered 
through the MCAM practice for people suffering from racial oppression and perhaps other 
oppression in general. I finish with remarks and further implications for research and inquiry that 
combines theology, spirituality, and critical race studies. I foresee that mysticism studies will 
become more deeply grounded in the sufferings of the human experience and that critical mixed 
race theory will be granted inner pathways to ground efforts of resistance and liberation. 



Chapter 2 

Paying Attention and Understanding Empathetically: 

A Long Loving Look at Multi/racial Experience(s) in the US 
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I often think about the first time I was racialized. It was on the basketball court in seventh 
grade. I remember someone in the crowd yelling out, “Look, it’s Yao Ming!” At first, I did 
not know if this was a compliment (because Yao Ming was an NBA All-Star at the time) 
or if the person was really so ignorant as to compare me to someone who was over 7 
feet tall. I mean, I was only 5’0, we played different positions and so I asked myself, 
where is the resemblance? I then realized the person was not offering a compliment 
about my basketball skills, but was stereotyping me racially. As I continued to grow 
older, every time I was in non-Asian spaces, people would call me racial slurs, making 
fun of my eyes, and assume I was nerdy and unathletic. However, I could not go to Asia 
to find refuge either. When I first traveled there at age 15, I was not fully accepted 
because I was born in the United States and could not possibly relate to the “true Asian 
experience.” So while I was betwixt and between in my Asian-ness, in all this I still never 
had an opportunity to embrace that my mother is Chicana. Wherever I went, I was never 
accepted and, being a Chinese Chicano, always longed for a people I could call my own. 

When I look back on my childhood and adolescence, I notice that conversations on race 
were very difficult for me. They always brought up a lot of pain and I noticed how much 
energy I spent to avoid “going there.” Because I always felt like a racial outsider in every 
group, and then when my race was brought up people always were surprised to know 
that I was mixed. The ignorant, insensitive, and apathetic continued to be aimed at me 
and for a long time, these challenges kept me from talking openly and honestly about 
race. My approach was simply to avoid it and try to forget it. Although I never could, 
because that is what people always say and came back to during our relationships. My 
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experience has come full circle and as an adult, I have found beauty and power in 
sharing my racialized experience, and my hope is that my sharing might also garner 
strength and courage in others to more fully accept and see themselves as beloved. 
Racial oppression need not be the end of our stories; we can do better. Perhaps it 
begins by simply creating space to pay attention (with loving compassion) to our own 
hurts and tend to them so that we might be able to do the same with others’ hurts, all the 
while not reducing ourselves or others to anything less than infinite mystery. —Aizaiah 
Yong, Journal Entry, Los Angeles, CA, 2019 

Introduction 

In this chapter, I will take a long loving look at multi/racial experience(s), first, by paying 
attention. This step is really about knowing the diversity of multi/racial experience(s) in the spirit 
of intimate presence of being with and allowing their voices to be experienced within me so that 
I might better live a life of love in respect to their experiences. 8 In this chapter I am beginning 
with a bit of history that speaks to the increased presence of and yet continual invisibility of 
multiracial people in the US, and then moving to literature (including stories and poetry), then 
deepening awareness of what it means to be multiracial by relying on insights from psychology 
and sociology. All of the resources I will use to pay more close attention to multi/racial 
experience(s) stem from the direct reflections of various self-identified multiracial people. 

I will also hope to use this chapter to practice understanding with empathy , by seeking to 
include and listen to the array of multi/racial experience(s) in their celebrations and longings for 
wholeness. Understanding deeply also means acknowledging both the gifts and genius of 
multi/racial people as well as their sufferings. One without the other would be incomplete and 
could either result in romanticizing or patronizing their experiences. Both of these movements 

8 See a Panikkaran approach to contemplation as an act of loving awareness: Mysticism and Spirituality 
Part One: Mysticism, The Fullness of Life, (2014a, p. 43-44). 
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(paying attention and understanding empathetically) are both profoundly spiritual because their 
core is to seek interior and social harmony where racialized suffering is cared for and stories 
that have been rendered invisible can be centered in racial discourse. In doing this I also hope 
to recover and reclaim the multitude of multi/racial experience(s) that will naturally give rise to 
creative capacities of healing and liberation that will benefit both the personal and collective. In 
the final section of this chapter, I will give an overview of three common wounds inflicted by the 
invisible and marginal status of multi/racial people in the US that I define as: distorted attitudes, 
devitalized actions, and debilitated forms of community. 

Tracing Multiracial Marginalization in US History 

It was only twenty years ago, in the year 2000, that the US census finally allowed for 
persons to check more than one race when selecting their racial identity. Yet racial mixing has a 
long history that goes back much further. Racial mixing, also known in US history and law as 
miscegenation, is a phenomenon that can be traced back to many colonial conquests; typically, 
European men had relations with Indigenous women or with African women, many of whom 
were brought through the slave trade to the US. Particularly in the south, many slave owners 
committed sexual violence against women of color and multiracial babies were born. Although 
interracial union was thus practiced since the beginning of US history, it was only in the last fifty 
years, in 1967, that laws against interracial marriage were completely abolished throughout the 
country. And it was not until even more recently, in the 2000s, that interracial marriages gained 
popular approval in US society (Davenport, 2018). US media has since romanticized multi/racial 
experience(s), claiming that these persons were the key to a post-racial society, but as I will 
make clear, racial oppression is simply disguised differently in the lives of multi/racial people. 

A major complexity in the multiracial history of the US was the former “one-drop rule,” or 
hypodescent, which relegated people who had any black ancestry whatsoever to a “black” racial 
category, regardless of appearance. This contrasts with other countries where multiracial 
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populations have always been acknowledged linguistically (although still minoritized politically), 
such as in Brazil through the pardo system, and South Africa, which calls multiracial people 
coloured (Davenport, 2018). 

Of particular interest (both personally and in the contemporary arrangement of race 
relations) is the multiracial Hispanic population. 42 percent of interracial marriages in the US are 
between Hispanics and whites (Davenport, 2018). While “Hispanic” has long been considered 
an ethnic and not racial identity in the US (according to census measurements), many scholars 
have demonstrated how the “Hispanic” identifier performs in the racial hierarchy. The time is 
ripe for more thorough investigation of how Hispanic multiracial people experience race in the 
US. 

History helps us to see conclusively that race has always been politically and socially 
constructed and is not something biologically inherent to people. Not until contemporary time 
however (after the civil rights movement), has there been an ability to self-identify one’s race 
and not simply to be forced into the identity that the government imposed on a person. Not only 
that, but only in the twenty-first century has there been a favorable outlook on interracial unions. 
This in large part because multi/racial experience(s) in the United States have always been 
impacted by the effects of colonization, oppression, and subjective identity. It was not until the 
last thirty years, when critical mixed race scholar G. Reginald Daniel noted that interracial 
mixing was becoming more acceptable in US mainstream society, that people actually paid 
legitimate attention to multi/racial experience(s) (Daniel, 2014). Two trends that contributed to 
the greater acceptance taking place were the proliferation of interracial marriages 
(predominantly in California) and the growing number of those who identified as “two or more 
races” on the 2010 census; between the 2000 and the 2010 census, the number identifying as 
multiracial grew by 33 percent (Pew Research Center, 2015). This increase in those who 
identify as multiracial over a span of ten years shows that there is great importance in being 
able to identify with all of one’s background and accept the multiplicity of life and disrupt 
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oppressive systems built on the logics of purity. Both of these new developments have 
tremendous implications for race relations in the US today and the opportunities/challenges that 
multi/racial people face. 

Although there is finally a critical mass of multi/racial people to justify more academic 
attention, in racial discourse, multi/racial experience(s) are still repeatedly invalidated, denied, 
silenced, and lost. In light of these realities, cultural anthropologist Jayne Ifekwunigwe traces the 
need to look further into multi/racial experience(s) around three main issues: historical context 
(such as in the examples of miscegenation laws), social activism (as in the multiracial 
organizing that campaigned for recognition on the 2000 census), and the psychological 
wellbeing of those who sit at the borders of racial categories (as seen in the work of Maria PP 
Root and the “Multiracial Bill of Rights,” which centers on the impetus that multi/racial people 
should exercise agency and be self-determined) (Root, 1992). 

In consideration of the recent population growth overall of those who self-identify as 
multiracial, Ifekwunigwe (2004) describes critical mixed race studies (CMRS) as an 
interdisciplinary field that sits on the foundations of history, literature, sociology, anthropology, 
psychology, and social psychology, reflecting on everything related to multiracial life in US 
society. She argues that understanding the multiracial population has grave importance for how 
resources are assigned and monitored and also for how civil rights policies are implemented. It 
is thus imperative that we take a deeper look at multi/racial experience(s) and its political 
ramifications (Davenport, 2018). 

In this spirit, I will attempt to offer contemporary contributions of multi/racial people with 
that hope that racial oppression and its operationalization against multi/racial people will 
become more visible so that personal and collective liberation from racism can be better 
pursued. I will begin by arguing that multiracial people are continually rendered invisible in three 
major areas that are critical to anti-racist work in the US because they are institutions that have 
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historically avoided conversations on racism and racialization: professional trainings and 
seminars, education, and theology. Next, I will review recent contributions of multiracial people 
within literature, psychology, and sociology to better grasp how multi/racial experience(s) are 
similar and different. All of this work will provide the ground to imagine how spirituality and care 
might be more precisely crafted to center multi/racial experience(s), disrupt systems of racism 
and racial oppression, and tend to the needs and concerns of multi/racial people. 

Multiracial Marginalization in Contemporary Anti-racist Efforts 

Contemporary anti-racism efforts can be found in many organizational settings but there 
are three sectors in particular where racial oppression is often most experienced and 
perpetuated: corporate, educational, and religious. In the corporate setting, anti-racist training 
goals are to help participants understand and identify colorblindness, recognize implicit bias, 
and analyze systems of power, privilege, and oppression present in the company governed by 
the category of race. While each of these areas are important, there is no specific reference or 
attention to how these themes impact multiracial people (Berger & Guidroz, 2009). While 
professional anti-racist trainings in the business setting are not intentionally excluding multiracial 
people, the impact of them is to further silence voices that are needed for racial oppression to 
be adequately confronted and inclusive racial justice to be achieved. This vicious invisibility 
cycle must be broken, and starts with providing more awareness and analysis of the 
complexities of multi/racial experience(s). 

While there have been some attempts to widen and expand corporate anti-racist 
trainings, the categories widely used are stuck in the white/people of color binary. This dualism 
helps to provide a launching point for investigating white supremacy and anti-blackness, yet it 
falls short of recognizing and nuancing how these things might show up in the lives of multiracial 
people. The white/“other” racial binary narrowly forces all forms of racial oppression into one of 
the two categories, and forces multiracial people to choose one of the following four options in 
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their racial identification to be included in the conversation: 1) accept the single racial identity 
assigned to them (which varies depending on what their racial background is), 2) choose a 
single racial identity for themselves to be part of the conversation (at the exclusion of the double 
nature of their racial heritage), 3) choose an individualized made-up racial identity (for example, 
a black and Asian person identifying as “blasian”), or 4) choose the race identity of being 
“mixed,” “biracial,” or “multiracial” (Winters, 2003). While multiracial people may be able to 
identify as a person of color, or sometimes as white, this does not give due attention to the 
fullness of their racialized experience. These reduces the multiracial experience to either being 
on the outside of a white group or on the outside of identifying completely with people of color. 
While this is true in one sense, it does not provide much room to understand the nuances of 
how racism and racial oppression manifest in their lives. Likewise, it does not give others who 
are not multiracial any opportunity to deepen understanding of what it is liked to be multiracial in 
the US. 

This repeated pattern leaves multi/racial experience(s) fragmented, excluded, and 
further minoritized, and most impacts those who are “double minorities.” As Guillermo-Wan 
writes: “Additionally, when multiracial quantitative data are aggregated as a group, students 
indicate higher mean levels of discrimination and bias as an aspect of the behavioral dimension 
than do monoracially classified Latina/o or white students and double-minority multiracial 
students indicate higher levels than their peers indicating minority/white multiracial 
backgrounds” (2013, p. 132). This dilemma often leaves multiracial people excluded and unable 
to provide input and/or reflection to interpersonal and/or group conversations on race. 

Another field that is helping to make progress in conversations on race is that of 
education. Stemming from Paulo Freire’s “Pedagogy of the Oppressed,” (2018) many critical 
educators are focused on using the classroom to dismantle systems of oppression and 
destabilize their operation by centering the narratives of those who are racially minoritized. 
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Critical race educator and scholar Rachel Luft emphasizes that pedagogy is crucial for 
dismantling racism and white supremacy in society (Berger and Guidroz, 2009). Luft works 
predominantly with white students and sees it as her duty to help these students process how 
they participate in racism and racial oppression. Luft emphasizes that when considering critical 
race education at the micro-level (in the classroom) as a site of intervention, one should first 
begin by emphasizing the permanence of race and how racism is always at work. All attempts to 
look at other oppressions are simply deflections from admitting and acknowledging the realities 
of white supremacy. Once students understand the dangers of racism and its effects on 
everyday life, educators can then introduce other categories such as gender, class, ability, etc. 
Finally, when students understand these dynamics, Luft recommends a full intersectional 
analysis of race where oppressions of religion, language, sexuality, and educational 
background, among others, can be taken into account. Critical race educator Bonnie Dill 
Thornton affirms this approach and sees education on race as crucial to human development. 
Dill Thornton asserts that “intersectionality is the intellectual core of diversity work” and that 
those who sit at the intersections of multiple oppressions have an “epistemological edge” on the 
realities of oppression (Collins and Bilge, 2016). 

Another example in education is Chelsea Guillermo Wann’s “Integrative Model of 
Multiraciality (IMM)” (2012, p. 57). IMM incorporates critical race theory, multiracial identity 
development, campus climate, and racial formation theory to better understand how multiracial 
students face barriers in schools and how education can better be adapted in light of their 
experiences to address the many ways in which racism and racial oppression show up. Studies 
show that multiracial students suffer both from traditional racism(s) that are interlocking with 
gender-, class-, and other identity-based oppression, as well as monoracism from the groups 
with which they share racial heritage. This testifies to the fact that the multiracial experience has 
a unique vantage point on how racism operationalizes in the US. This is a further basis and 
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justification for centering the multiracial experience as a viable path to overcoming racial 
oppression. 

However, while these examples demonstrate how race is being confronted in the 
classroom, only one looks particularly at the racialized experiences of multi/racial people. While 
they all argue that race matters and that there is something we can do about all this, there is still 
not enough emphasis on the lives of multiracial people to really make a large impact. While Dill 
Thorton claims that those at the intersections of oppression have an epistemological edge in 
understanding issues of injustice, this has yet to translate into venturing more deeply into the 
lives of multiracial people (who are at the intersections of the category of race). In IMM, while 
the attempt to distinguish traditional racisms against multiraciality is helpful, it still remains at the 
institutional level only, at the expense of personalized multi/racial experience(s). 

Lastly, racial oppression and racism in the US has been justified and perpetuated in 
religious (and more specifically Christian organizations). Due to misinterpretations of Christianity 
and theologies of (both blatant and disguised) white supremacy, the field of theology is very 
important in efforts to resist (and heal from) racism. 9 While black and brown liberation theologies 
continue to provide occasions to hear from racialized experiences that are marginalized and 
silenced in the US, specifically multiracial voices are still largely missing from theological 
reflection. There is only one self-identified multiracial theologian who has written multiracial 
theology in a substantial manner: I give much thanks to Brian Bantum for paving the way for 
multiracial theological reflection. 

Here I concentrate on contextual theologian Bantum’s work Redeeming Mulatto (2010). 
Bantum focus his work by sharing the two polarities that seem to arise in theologies of race in 


9 Raimon Panikkar even goes so far to say that liberation for the human must mean liberation from 
theology that views the rational mind as supreme. See Cultures and Religions in Dialogue Part One: 
Pluralism and Interculturality, (2018a, p. 140-41). 
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relation to the life of Jesus of Nazareth. On one pole, there are theological attempts to make 
Jesus a universal human, and the consequences are that he is discussed as non-embodied and 
raceless. This theoretical approach is partially responsible for the racial biases, hierarchies, and 
color blindness that still exists for Christians. In extreme forms, this ideology has been used to 
support colonial conquest, ideologies of white supremacy, anti-Semitism, and the anti-blackness 
resulting in slavery. On the other pole, liberation theologians see Jesus primarily as embodied 
racially, paving the way for others who are racially minoritized (as in the example of James 
Cone’s and J. Kameron Carter’s black liberation theologies) to find their path to liberation by 
emphasizing the importance of race. Bantum writes that his problem with this approach is that 
discipleship to Jesus calls us to forego racialized discipleship and move towards radical 
discipleship. 

Bantum’s stated goal is to maintain a tension between the two poles and to take 
seriously the embodiment of Jesus while simultaneously reflecting on Jesus’s path, which 
claims to deliver every member of humanity from categories such as race. Bantum develops his 
theology from what he names the tragic mulatto, wherein a mixed person never fully belongs to 
any racial group and is the epitome of marginality. This racialized marginality as a segue to the 
divine is also attested to in the immigrant experiences of people of color. In Marginality: The Key 
to Multicultural Theology (1995), for example, Jung Young Lee discusses the importance for his 
theology of his autobiographical lived experience as an Asian American and a perpetual 
foreigner. Lee shares about sitting at the margins of two worlds, not fully accepted in either, and 
reflects on how the divinity of Jesus also sat at the intersections of worlds: he was not only God 
or only human, but both/and. Lee advocates for the positionality of marginality as a “creative 
nexus of the neither/nor” where he is not contained by categories but can transcend them 
through connections. He sees this stemming from Jesus’s embodiment as human and divine. 
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For Bantum (2010), Jesus is the “Mulattic Christ,” who takes seriously the conundrums 
of race and simultaneously eclipses the performance of racial rules and hierarchy. Bantum’s 
theology is a creative example of how multiracial (and all) people might find their own 
experiences present in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. By way of Bantum’s Mulattic Christ, a 
multiracial person (and all racialized beings) can deal with their own neither-nor experience as a 
path towards salvation and liberation that can benefit themselves and all others. 

In my perspective, Bantum’s work is extremely helpful in naming multiraciality as the 
experience of being excluded by monoracial groups as the “neither-nor.” This assertion has 
strengthened my own firm perception that multi/racial experience(s) could be discussed as an 
experience of the both/and. Multiracial people have the keen awareness that the category of 
race deeply impacts our human experience and must be dealt with persistently, while they also 
bear witness to the reality that there are elements of the human experience that are beyond any 
and all categories themselves (including race). I would take Bantum’s work a step further and 
argue that God can be found in the racialized experiences of life (even as complicated and 
Mulattic as they are) and want to continue to emphasize their investigation as part of the 
spiritual journey. 

From a psychological and sociological perspective, the category of race is powerful and 
present in all our human relationships. In these perspectives, I would venture to say there is 
something we can reclaim about human dignity only when we deeply consider racialized 
moments. As contemporary psychology will tell us, our human brains will always create groups, 
categories, and identities. This is not necessarily bad, but something we need for safety, 
support, and well-being, for we could not make any sound judgments or concrete actions if we 
had no capacity to recognize or differentiate from others. For as long as we are finite human 
beings, we will continue to group ourselves and one another by appearance. Our suffering, 
however, happens not because of these categories in our psyche, but because we cling or 
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become attached to our own categories (and made up interpretations) such that we seek to 
surround ourselves with those with whom we are familiar or prefer (often they are those who 
share our in-group) and in doing so unconsciously shore up implicit biases and perpetuate 
systems of inequality, privilege, and oppression. In order to see our categories as simply a 
dimension of human experience rather than the epitome of them, we must also connect to the 
dimension of human experience that is beyond any and all categories. Both of these dimensions 
are true and important to integrate for the human person to flourish. 

Liberation from the Christian perspective is not about transcending our human 
categories, but rather about fully embracing and entering into them and seeing our relationships 
with them transformed in the power of compassionate love. This is to say, holistic healing can 
only happen when we both accept our reality as finite human beings and also live connected to 
the eternal aspects of ourselves and others. I would argue that for racial healing and justice to 
occur, we must continue to embrace the totality of how race impacts us in our lives and find 
ways to both disarm and empower our lives amidst racial forces. Thus to transcend the logic of 
race is not to avoid or to “eclipse” it, but to enter into it more fully, seeking healing and 
wholeness (practically and spiritually). A liberated human person continues to accept and enter 
into the racialized conditions that make up human experience but is also committed to touch the 
wounds of racism and racial oppression in the power of sacred presence, compassion, and the 
depth dimension of human experience (which I understand to be unconditional belovedness) 
which no racialized experience can tarnish or destroy. Spiritual maturity then looks like the 
ability see beauty in racial diversity and extend empathy to work towards the alleviation of all 
racialized suffering. Wholeness is about opening up to mystery and connection with all groups 
and categories, not by losing or seeing the categories disappear, but by compassionate 
connection. This is where I would emphasize that both poles which Bantum describes are fully 
true and needed for spiritual wholeness to happen. 
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Another way I would expand on Bantum’s work is that I find it difficult to lump all 
multi/racial people into another racial group; to me this could create another binary (those who 
are multiracial and those who are monoracial). Although I use the general term multi/racial to 
highlight a shared experience of having two distinct racial backgrounds, that is only my starting 
place. It needs to be continually complexified (or held loosely) so that diverse manifestations of 
being multiracial are not made invisible. While this seemingly could result in identity politics, 
which I hope to avoid, my approach would maintain that multi/racial experience(s) have more to 
offer in the struggle against racism and racial justice than just adding another racial category to 
the mix. Moreover, if multiracial people are viewed as just another monoracial group, we will 
miss the particular gifts and challenges of multi/racial experience(s) that intersectionality helps 
to uncover. Although Bantum’s work is a start to enhance our understanding of God by targeting 
multiracial people, there is still much room for more multiracial theologies to be developed, and I 
argue that it is through multiple multi/racial theologies that our understanding of race will be 
enhanced and possibilities to heal from racial oppression in all forms and at all levels (starting at 
the personal and stretching to the structural and systemic manifestations) will be increased. 

One other theologian who is not multiracial himself, but uses aspects of multiraciality or 
mixed-ness to theologize, is Nestor Medina. Medina shows how the term mestizaje was 
retained by Latino/a theology to remember a history that was threatened by colonialism due to 
the intermixing of indigenous peoples with European colonizers. He argues that this term gained 
relevance as an attempt to distinguish a unique people, history, and culture that was not 
European and should not be lost in assimilation. The Latino/a experience is made up of many 
mestizaje experiences and cannot simply be reduced or homogenized to a dominant European 
only culture. Medina reclaims mestizaje for the sake of cultural dignity, but it must be continually 
emphasized that this term cannot afford to be uncritically received. There is no one definition of 
mestizaje, which must be open to various intercultural and interreligious definitions. Medina 
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masterfully opens up how the multiracial or mixed person can resist the oppressive logic of 
racial binaries by insisting on the multiplicity of racialized experiences which renders the entire 
system of racial hierarchy illogical. While Medina does not focus explicitly on people who have 
two parents of distinct racial identities, the themes he proposes are helpful to engage multiracial 
people from an intersectional framework. 

Both of these theologians assert that multi/racial experience(s) are necessary to 
understand the divine as they help to portray the dynamic plurality of human experience and 
envision particular contributions that multiracial people can make towards theology and efforts 
of racial justice. They both exemplify the struggle central to multiracial people and the 
challenges currently present, such as historical violence, as well as the difficulty of finding 
community that assists and invites them to realize the total of their humanity. In order to 
embrace themselves, they must always give something up, or not embrace it fully. However, in 
theology at large, multiracial representation is still marginal and multiracial people are often 
reduced and treated as another monoracial group. Herein lies the call and opportunity to 
deepen and expand theological reflection from the viewpoints of multiracial people. 

The (Many) Multi/racial Experience(s) 

Critical Mixed Race Studies 

In this section, I would like to provide a brief overview of the new field of critical mixed 
race studies (CMRS) and depict how its formation was grounded in the hope to give voice to the 
multiplicity of multi/racial experience(s) within US society. In 2013, the Society for Critical Mixed 
Race Studies (CMRS) was established at the University of California-Berkeley as a response to 
conservative politicians who were attempting to use multiracial advocacy as a sign that US 
society should “end race talk.” These conservatives claimed that US society was tired of having 
to “check boxes.” Critical mixed race scholars were galvanized to respond to this 
misinterpretation of their activism and reiterate how their efforts were not attempts to end 
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conversations on race but instead more deeply enter into them. The CMRS scholars repeatedly 
insisted they were not “anti-black,” but instead desired to make visible the many manifestations 
of racism and racial oppression. 

In this process, CMRS scholars were ready to acknowledge the history of “passing” and 
colorism within the multiracial community, including how during and after slavery being light¬ 
skinned has been seen as a form of privilege and complicity with white supremacy, but also 
concluded that to identify in solidarity with the mixed-race experience is not a negation of 
blackness. Rather, to identify as multiracial is to further contribute to the understanding of the 
dynamic ways racialization is constructed, an understanding that can be used to combat white 
supremacy. In a similar way, CRMS scholars posit that the arguments of the Chicano Movement 
and Asian/Pacific Islander model minority experience in the US help bring to light the nature of 
racial oppression and how it affects all of us. CMRS, then, is a field committed to racial justice 
by centering the racial oppression found within multi/racial experience(s). CMRS is devoted to 
understanding how racial subordination is experienced and asks who defines the multiracial 
experience and to what end. 

G. Reginald Daniel, who helped launch CMRS, describes its objectives as threefold: 
analyzing the histories of forgetfulness and erasure, organizing for political action, and the 
process of agency and self-determination. Daniel specifically highlights the critical mass of 
those who identify as multiracial as the impetus for its potential impact on the reality of race, 
racism, and how white supremacy operationalizes itself. CMRS also aims to broaden and 
diversify the multiracial conversation beyond those who are mixed with white and non-white 
parents, on whom much of the research up to this point has focused (Ifekwunigwe, 2003; 
Davenport, 2018). From the inception of CRMS, the work has maintained an activist edge and is 
aided by a gamut of disparate academic fields. 
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The (short) history of CMRS indicates that literature on multi/racial experience(s) are still 
vastly underrepresented and underdeveloped. To avoid lumping all multiracial experiences 
together, I am seeking to use a similar tactic that the field of CMRS uses, looking to many 
different perspectives within scholarship (namely literature, psychology, and sociology), to paint 
a fuller picture of the dynamic scope of multi/racial experience(s). 

Literature 

In the following section, I will use various stories, poems, and literary excerpts (some 
fictionalized, some not) to share the beauty, pain, and diversity of multiracial experience. I will 
seek to use them to explore a few common themes within multiraciality as well as to point out 
differences between them. 

What Are You? 

What a question. Skin woven as threads of canvas. Interpret this face. 

Quite a tapestry of biological traits. Ask again, like I’m not even a who. 

You’ll ring, ring, and ring. But artwork, will never get back to you. (Q, 

2020 ) 


I Feel Your Stares 

I feel your stares on my back. Honestly I feel attacked I'm never good 
enough. Not pretty enough. Not skinny enough. Not smart enough. Not 
talented enough. Not brave enough. Not happy enough. I don't try hard 
enough. I know two languages, I'm bicultural. My background is colorful. 
But I'm not good enough. Not white enough. Not Mexican enough. Not 
fluent enough. Not proud enough. Not shy enough. Not confident enough. 
Ni soy de aqui, Ni soy de alia. I'm not accepted anywhere. "You're in 
America now, speak English." "Habla espanol o se te olvidara." Caught 
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between two worlds. And every single look cast my way, Feels like knives 
on my skin. Because we've been trained to control people. We consider it 
child's play. But you don't know anything. You don't know where I've 
been. I'm not good enough. Not pretty enough. Not skinny enough. Not 
smart enough. ENOUGH OF THAT! This is who I am. I was born clumsy 
And confused. And indecisive. I may be dust, But I am also starlight. I am 
a beautiful paradox. I may not fit your standards. But I fit mine, And 
maybe that's enough. (Reader, 2019) 

I Have Worn Shoes 

I have worn shoes with holes (or wholes) for miles and still no door. I had 
the number I have been searching for. Many years have passed when I 
didn't even know that I was walking. Trampling over dandelions and 
snakes didn't even cross my mind. Hills, valleys, mountains all seemed to 
melt as I stared forward into the mirror that I held in front of my eyes. 
Since no one ever asked, I never took the mirror down I kept moving 
where my mind carried my body. Given that no path is without rocks. I 
tripped one day and shattered my mirror. The mirror which had been 
hanging right in front of my eyes, propelling me to never break stride, to 
never see beyond its reflection was gone. The new view was blinding. 
What was to entice me to walk now? Why should I even continue my 
transverse? The doors seemed so much further away. Now the ones 
opened - yellow and black - had no more numbers just blurry 
representations. I squinted and looked trying to make out what was the 
right one or right ones. That is when I started to run and all the colors 
began to blur. All the representations began to become singular in their 
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appearance in the middle of this path with no mirror to entice me. I felt my 

first heartbeat. (Frye, 2001) 

Priya Pena 

My parents met in a poetry class. They almost didn’t get married. My 
mother is Hindu and my father is Christian. So that was the bigger conflict 
than race, although my grandfather on my dad’s side called my dad when 
my brother was first born and asked what color his skin was. they ask. Do 
you have the “good” mix? (Insert Lighter Skin) I say to myself. I have my 
father’s grace and my mother’s fire and wit. I have my father’s eyes and 
my mother’s smile. I have the “good” mix. And so do you. (Avan, 2019) 

Mohammed Omar Atif 

Mohammed’s parents met in the summer of 1981 in his father’s cab. His 
father had been sleeping on park benches in New York. He had come 
from Kuwait City and was trying to find his uncle, who he eventually 
found, and who passed away just last year. His mother was from the 
Dominican Republic, and she lived in Washington Heights with her whole 
family. Which is where Mohammed’s father was taking her when they 
met. The meter ran and ran and so did their mouths so they turned off the 
meter and they circled the block for a while and have been circling each 
other ever since. Mohammed was born in New York three years before 
9/11 and lost his front teeth being beaten and called a terrorist several 
years later. “I just forgave everyone I hated,” he says. Mohammed has 
kind eyes and a soft voice. His parents changed Mohammed’s name to 
Omar after the towers fell. (Avan, 2019) 
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Barack Obama 

In 2008, then-presidential candidate Barack Obama shared his own 
experience of being multiracial: “I am the son of a black man from Kenya 
and a white woman from Kansas. I was raised with the help of a white 
grandfather who survived a Depression to serve in Patton's Army during 
World War II and a white grandmother who worked on a bomber 
assembly line at Fort Leavenworth while he was overseas. I've gone to 
some of the best schools in America and lived in one of the world's 
poorest nations. I am married to a black American who carries within her 
the blood of slaves and slaveowners—an inheritance we pass on to our 
two precious daughters. I have brothers, sisters, nieces, nephews, 
uncles, and cousins of every race and every hue, scattered across three 
continents, and for as long as I live, I will never forget that in no other 
country on Earth is my story even possible. It's a story that hasn't made 
me the most conventional of candidates. But it is a story that has seared 
into my genetic makeup the idea that this nation is more than the sum of 
its parts—that out of many, we are truly one (NPR, 2008). 10 

Each of these perspectives speaks to the multiracial reality of being misunderstood. 
Each person is forced to ask critical questions about identity, racial history within the US, and to 
find their own path of embracing their full self. Not only is their individual psyche impacted but it 
is also clear how being multiracial affects their social belonging and sense of exclusion in 
multiple forms of community. Each piece also highlights how racisms manifest in relationship to 

10 And while Obama attempted to identify with his multiracial experience, he was still referred to in the 
public eye as monoracial and black. Although he clearly acknowledges that due to his multiracial heritage 
he is not considered a ‘conventional candidate,’ he is not afforded the opportunity to fully embrace his 
own multidimensional racialized experience within the US. 
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other identities at work in their life (such as ethnicity, nationality, language, color, religion, and 
gender) and yet they are also repeatedly required to embrace monoracial logic. Yet, in spite of 
this, we see the healing power of sharing the truth of their stories and refusing to be named by 
others. Not only does the multiracial experience speak to personal experience, but it challenges 
the very categories and structures of race itself. These accounts challenge dominant structures 
of racial hierarchy and also the system of monoraciality. These pieces of literature also help to 
portray how racial oppression manifests uniquely in the lives of those who are multiracial and 
how there is great healing power in exercising personal agency and commitment to confront 
racial oppression in their own lives and in the larger world. 

There are also important differences in each piece. Based on each personal context, the 
speakers’ methods of engaging race are different. For some, the crisis was around their own 
personal identity, and for others it was around national tragedy. For others, it was due to political 
status and position. In other words, multi/racial people are forced to deal with race differently 
based on the specific circumstance where race is played against them. Whether it be feeling 
ostracized from friend groups or larger society refusing to see their whole story, each must 
confront monoracial logic dependent upon the greater social context. This helps to illuminate the 
fluidity of race and how there is great need for malleability and flexibility as multi/racial people 
adapt their own racial self-identification accordingly. 

Psychology 

While there are more examples of multiracial persons in the media since 2000 (the rise 
of the internet and social media has also heavily supported this) so that the multiracial person is 
more widely accepted in US life, there are still significant issues that must be addressed as to 
how race affects our ways of relating to ourselves and one another. One field that assists 
multiracial people with their own process of self-identification is that of multiracial psychology. 
Carlos Poston and Kristen Renn both identify as multiracial people and are practicing 



psychologists who have each arrived at their own theory for how multiracial identity can 
progress. Poston’s work (1990) is summarized in this image: 
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Poston's Biracial Identity 
Development Model 

•Personal Identity: sense of self is based on 
personality constructs that develop within family 

•Choice Group Categorization: forced to choose 
an ethnicity due to peer, societal, or physical 
appearance factors 

•Enmeshment/Denial: may feel guilt, disloyalty, 
self-hatred rooted in choices made in previous 
stages 

•Appreciation: multiple heritages are explored 

•Integration: experience a sense of wholeness as 
they learn to integrate their multiple cultural 
identities 


Hays & Erford, Developing Multicultural Counseling Competence: A Systems Approach 2-14 PEARSON 

(2 n£l Edition) © 2013,2009 by Pearson Education, Inc. All Rights Reserved 


In Poston’s model, we see that multiracial people may grow more comfortable with 
identifying with the multiple aspects of their racial heritage and that it is possible to grow into 
integration. It is in the stage of integration that people are invited to fully accept themselves 
without having to consider their experience inferior to monoracial people. This stage is likened 
to holding multiple racial and cultural realities at once. 

Renn, on the other hand, created what she calls the ecological model, which places high 
importance on the context of the situation for how multiracial people will act. For Renn, the most 
important factors that impact how multiracial people experience race are physical appearance, 
cultural knowledge, and peer culture. In her model, she emphasizes that each multiracial person 




will experience race uniquely and must respond primarily based on what the ecological 
circumstance holds. 
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Ecological Theory of Mixed Race Development (Renn, 2000) 

Monoracial Identity 

Identify with a single, monoracial identity from among their heritage groups 

Multiple Monoracial Identities 

Alternate between or among heritage groups 

Multiracial Identity 

Biracial, multiracial, mixed race, or other representations of multiple heritage groups 

Extraracial Identity 

Choose not to identify with any racial categorization or reject racial classification system 
altogether 

Situational Identity 

Shift identification based on the situation, circumstances, environment, etc. 


What is similar in both of these models is that they assume that a multiracial person 
must wrestle with how to embrace their two distinct racial identities in a variety of settings. Both 
models assert that multiracial identity work is key to a person’s psychological well-being. 
Research has proven that multiracial people are at risk for mental health issues, not because 
they are unsure of the fluidity of their racial identity, but because of the constant pressure to 
identify monoracially (Shih and Sanchez., 2009). This psychology research shows that 
multiracial people have a distinct racial experience that must be tended to carefully and uniquely 
in order to best support a multiracial person’s self-esteem, promote a higher sense of efficacy 
and empowerment, and lower vulnerability to stereotypes (Renn, 2008). 

Sociology 

Critical Race Theory and MultiCrit 

Critical Race Theory is a particular lens that interrogates the way that racism and racial 
oppression manifest structurally and systematically in US society. Early CRT proponents were 
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critical legal studies scholars who sought to challenge contemporary understandings of the law 
in four main ways. First, they challenged the notion of neutrality of the law (by showing that 
there were multiple elements at play when determining guilt or innocence, such as the 
disallowance of black judges from ruling on cases involving blacks). Second, they problematized 
the idea that there was only “one correct answer” that the court always arrived at, as shown in 
examples where racialized stereotypes were at work in the decision-making process of juries. 
Thirdly, they revealed the liberal fallacy of “colorblindness,” which emphasized that race should 
not be considered and did not play any substantial role in determining outcomes legally. Fourth 
and finally, they challenged the US ideology of meritocracy that claimed that if persons of color 
were not successful, it was due to a lack of work ethic (Delgado and Stefanic, 2017). CRT was 
created as an analytic theory through which race could be viewed as fluid and a social 
construction that enabled US institutions and policies of law to function in allegiance to 
ideologies of white supremacy and white privilege. CRT is built on eight core tenets, and in this 
section, I will review each and provide an example of how it appears in US society. I choose to 
use the explanations that are commonly agreed upon by prominent critical race authors 
(Delgado and Stefanic, 2017; Crenshaw, 1995; Harris, 2016). Afterwards, I will discuss a new 
perspective that has arisen from CRT specifically with multiracial experiences in mind, called 
MultiCrit. I will highlight how MultiCrit nuances and modifies traditional CRT so that multi/racial 
experience(s) can be included. 

The first tenet of CRT posits that differential racialization is a facet of racial logic and 
white supremacy wherein different groups of color are treated in ways that best serve white 
needs. As an example of this, consider how African Americans have been historically 
stereotyped as unintelligent and hence excluded from access to education, but on the contrary, 
Asian Americans are stereotyped as smart and then viewed as those who “steal” jobs from 
deserving whites. As we can see, African Americans are still vastly underrepresented in higher 
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education and Asian Americans are disproportionately absent from executive leadership and top 
tier positions. In both cases, views are differentiated racially to serve white interests of 
domination and subjugate people of color. 

A second tenet is structural determinism and the people of color (POC)/white binary. 

CRT holds that by its homogenizing nature, racial logic posits the world as either “white” or 
“person of color,” and that in this construction white is seen as “good” and POC as “bad”. Under 
this binary one can either be complicit with the regimes of white supremacy or be in solidarity 
and resistance. Contemporary understandings have challenged this binary because while POC 
and white categories are foundational to racial oppression in the US, they don’t include every 
form of racialized discrimination, such as racialized oppression that stems from language, rather 
than solely appearance. This is evident in the Latino/a experience where those who speak 
Spanish are automatically assumed to be “foreign” and inferior to English speaking whites 
(Solorzano, 1998). 

The third tenet of CRT understands racism as endemic or ordinary, or as CRT scholar 
Derrick Bell (1993) put it, “racial realism.” This tenet holds that racism is permanent and is 
always at work (in contemporary times sometimes cleverly disguised) in social life. An example 
of this would be evident in the case of so-called colorblindness that refuses to acknowledge 
race. Yet, it is always those who claim to be “colorblind” that go out of their way to tell persons 
of color that they don’t see color. This tenet holds that race is something always being 
constructed and used for oppressive purposes in US society, even if one attempts to distance or 
deny it being in play. 

A fourth tenet of CRT is that it necessarily challenges dominant ideology and power 
systems. When people of color problematize race and how it functions in various communities 
and society, those who are in power often are resistant and hostile to the claim. This is evident 
when those who peacefully raise questions about how race is being operationalized through 
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policies or procedures become targets for political persecution and are punished. People who 
have brought up questions of race are thought to be making it up, or “playing the racial victim 
card,” and their positions are terminated as a way to silence and erase their experience. 

The fifth tenet of CRT challenges ahistoricism. CRT names how racism perpetuates 
itself through the revisioning of history and the tool of forgetfulness. Denying the painful past 
allows white supremacist ideology and the structural oppression of people of color to persist. 
Ahistoricism contributes to white ways of being in the world that include: whiteness as property 
(where those who were white were given material advantages, motivating immigrants to lose 
ethnic identity and subscribe to being “white”), white innocence (where whites always see 
themselves as good moral people while simultaneously being racist), and white fragility/white 
rage (where whites are defensive about how race works in their life, and this defensiveness 
feeds into rage or anger when the reality of race is contested). Critical whiteness studies has 
helped to make these claims (Diangelo, 2018; Leonardo, 2014). They are experienced by many 
people of color who raise disparities in treatment, yet are told by those with higher racial 
standing that race has already been dealt with and they should just get over it. 

A sixth tenet of CRT is that of interest convergence. CRT highlights how “racial 
progress” in the post-civil rights era always seemed to be just at the right pace so that no actual 
change took place, but only the appearance of change. The fagade of true change was 
implemented to keep those minoritized under the impression that others cared, while 
arrangements still continued to benefit the white majority. An example of this was the ruling to 
integrate education. Integration was not due to sympathy for the black experience but rather 
served the nationalistic purpose of preventing members of the military who were persons of 
color from returning home to being treated (along with their loved ones) as sub-human. CRT 
thus insists that racial progress is not real, and any steps towards racial justice are simply taken 


to serve white interests. 
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The seventh tenet of CRT is the centering of experiential knowledge. This core tenet 
reasserts power in those who are oppressed by validating their narratives. CRT proposes the 
power of counter-storytelling, which centers around “questions and concerns from the other 
side” and serves as a prophetic resistance against dominant ways of thinking. This tenet arises 
from questions on epistemology and the construction of what knowledge is counted as 
legitimate. CRT advocates that in order to overcome the workings of race, persons of color 
should be committed to self-determination, agency, and sharing their personal and experiential 
truth. This knowledge is preferred over and above the “textbook education” that was created to 
justify the violent past of colonization and genocide of many peoples and cultures. 

Intersectionality 

I will devote an entire subsection to the final tenet of CRT, intersectionality, a term I have 
already employed several times as I believe it shares many connections with the needs of 
multiracial people. Intersectionality holds that oppression cannot be understood through 
analysis of any single category, but must be analyzed in relationship to multiple social locations. 
The concept of intersectionality was birthed at the intersection of critical legal studies and 
radical feminism. In the 1980s a group of legal scholars including Derrick Bell, Richard Delgado, 
and Patricia Williams met on various occasions to discuss their frustration with the lack of racial 
progress made in US law during the post-civil rights era. CRT demanded that critical legal 
studies take seriously how racial oppression functions within current assumptions in the field. 

At the same time, feminist politics and theory were undergoing a transformation due to 
feminists of color who felt that the gender discrimination they faced was different from that of 
more privileged white feminists. Audre Lorde, bell hooks, and Kimberle Crenshaw were 
important figures in this movement, and took their cue from historical examples like Sojourner 
Truth. In Truth’s 1851 speech “Ain’t I a Woman?,” given at a women’s rights conference, she 
cried out for the recognition and legitimacy of her womanhood in the same ways white women 
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are seen (Collins and Bilge, 2016). Lorde and hooks were two feminists who claimed that while 
gender discrimination knows no racial boundaries, we must be careful to realize that racial 
discrimination is not the same as gender discrimination. They argued that when critically 
analyzing oppression, one must understand how identities are interrelated rather than isolated 
or additive (Lorde, 2007; hooks, 1984). 

Kimberle Crenshaw, a legal scholar of color, built and expanded on the critiques of both 
critical legal scholars and feminists as she shared about her experience as a black woman in 
her 1989 article “Demarginalizing the Intersection of Race and Sex: A Black Feminist Critique of 
Antidiscrimination Doctrine, Feminist Theory and Antiracist Politics.” Crenshaw discussed her 
experience of marginalization in racial politics due to her being a woman, as well as how she 
was minoritized in feminist politics because she was black. Crenshaw’s was a “matrix” and 
“multiplied oppression,” as her subjectivity was at the intersection of multiple marginalizations 
simultaneously. She saw the need for both racial and feminist politics to be challenged by her 
lived experience of being a black woman as well as those of others like her who were victims of 
discrimination in the court of law. Crenshaw built her theory from a traffic metaphor, noting how 
multiple lanes intersect, but pointing out how current legal constructions isolated categories of 
oppression such as race, gender, and class. She shared with her audience the frustration of 
asking: which lane shall I take? None represent my experience. Discriminatory hiring practices 
faced by woman of color were not legally prohibited. Companies could claim they were antiracist 
because they hired black men, and antisexist because they hired white women. She explored 
domestic violence and rape cases where woman of color and white women were treated 
differently, as well as the double-sided marginalization of black woman in racial and feminist 
politics. All in all, she demonstrated how black women experience a matrix of oppression where 
their identities are constantly constructed to positions of marginal subjectivity. 
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Crenshaw’s important work clarifies what intersectionality is and why it is important to 
study. Identities such as one’s sexual orientation, religious belonging, and language all impact 
one’s life and options. It is evident that intersectionality has significantly deepened and 
expanded the potency of how critical race theory can make contributions to the understanding of 
US life and society. 

Intersectionality provides a conceptual framework to better understand the complexities 
of multiraciality, where various oppressions intersect, such as is true in multi/racial 
experience(s) because their racialization sits at the borders and intersections of race itself. 
Additionally, multiracial experiences (like intersectionality) provide an opportunity to hear from 
people who previous discourse has excluded with the intention of a more just world. 
Intersectionality is one way to better understand the double minority experience of a multiracial 
person whose background contains two parents who are people of color. In these cases, we 
can interrogate how racial oppressions interlock to create multiplied oppression and even 
combine with other identities (gender, class, education, citizenship, ability, etc.). It is from this 
focus on intersectionality that I would like to introduce MultiCrit, which is a spin-off of CRT, 
specifically designed to speak to the intersectional experience of multi/racial people. 

MultiCrit 

Educational and critical race scholar Jessica C. Harris expands the work of critical race 
theory by centering multi/racial experience(s) and developing what she calls MultiCrit. In 2014, 
she completed research on multiracial students at predominantly white universities and college 
campuses, specifically looking at their experiences through the lens of student narratives and 
campus climate. She uses a mixed methodology, deploying quantitative surveys and qualitative 
interviews to analyze how race, racial oppression, and racism work to silence and dominate 
those who are multiracial. She uses the eight tenets of CRT to frame her research and 
concludes with the need to tailor four of the eight for multi/racial experience(s). I will start by 
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reviewing her adaptations, then discuss MultiCrit’s contributions to recognizing common 
characteristics of multiraciality. 

Responding to tenet one (the differentialization of racial logic), Harris gives a narrative 
example of how this appears distinctively in the lives of multiracial persons. For multiracial 
people, racial differentialization happens at a microlevel and needs to be understood in the 
context of timing. She recounts a story of one multiracial undergraduate student who shared 
that a university staff member had told her that she was proud of her because she worked hard, 
unlike other people of color the staffer knew, and also wanted to use her for marketing purposes 
in the office to highlight their diversity. This interaction illustrates how both color-blindness racial 
oppression and the racism of tokenism were present for this student, both dependent on the 
needs of white normativity. 

The second tenet Harris adapts focuses on the black/white binary. Harris agrees that 
CRT should be expanded, in light of multiraciality, to understand that white supremacy 
operationalizes itself on the foundations of not just race in general, but more specifically on a 
monoracial paradigm of race. In other words, because racism is built out of a progression from a 
belief in essential difference to support for a hierarchy, it does not create any room for the reality 
of those who do not fit into the essentialized categories. This is an affirmation of CRT’s 
commitments to anti-essentialism. Harris argues that when centering the multiracial person, 
monoraciality must be more thoroughly examined and critiqued. 

In the third tenet, Harris nuances the assertion that racism is ordinary to life. Harris 
argues that more specifically monoracism and colorism impact all of us. Harris shows how 
multiracial students experience delegitimization because they do not subscribe to monoracial 
identities. Harris sees MultiCrit as a challenge to the monoracism and colorism that multiracial 
people suffer. 
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In Harris’s last reconfiguration of CRT, she deals with intersectionality. Harris modifies 
intersectionality for the multiracial person by focusing on three main factors: the marginality of 
subjectivity, the construction of identity, and the matrix of oppression. Harris recounts the 
intersectional oppression of those who are mistreated due to belonging to two different racial 
groups. She shares examples of an Indian Mexican student (Punjabi Mexican) and a Mexican 
Filipino (who spoke of herself as Mexipino). Both students experienced instances of macro and 
micro aggressions, as they were classified by members from their own racial groups as “half- 
breeds or mutts” or as not “true Mexicans.” Harris claims that for the wisdom of intersectionality 
to speak to mixed race people, it needs to understand multiple minority status within race itself 
and not seek to reduce or treat people as racial monoliths. She emphasizes how multiracial 
people will be negatively treated if they refuse to identify monoracially or insist on their own 
multiracial recognition. This is layered by other social categories people are assigned, and while 
multiracial people have a leg up in realizing, that categories are not static, they continue to be 
silenced in their truth telling. 

MultiCrit: Helpful & Hurtful Foundations 

In conclusion, Harris advocates for MultiCrit as a powerful tool of analysis to understand 
how white supremacy and racial oppression operationalize at the expense and to the detriment 
of multiracial people. In this section, I want to share my own affinity with and divergences from 
MultiCrit. I will start by highlighting the common factors that Harris helps to retrieve in her 
analysis and then caution against what I call race based cynicism resulting in hopelessness. 11 
While I have witnessed and experienced many of the manifestations of racial oppression in US 


11 I rely here on Panikkar’s intuition from The Christian Tradition Part Two: Christophany (2016, p. 388- 
90) that the person who has been granted mystical experience continues to act in faith and hope that the 
world is in God and sustained by God and on its way back to God rather than be drowned in cynicism or 
despair. 
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society myself, I would like to differentiate how I would integrate MultiCrit based on my own 
theology and spiritual experience. 

One of the many features MultiCrit helps to explain is the reality of monoraciality. 
Monoraciality is the racialized reality that all multiracial people must endure but also resist for 
racial healing and justice to occur. It is very similar to the notion of racial purity, which seeks to 
essentialize the category of race. Monoraciality forces multiracial people to reject dimensions of 
themselves and, further, causes confusion internally and externally when it comes to confronting 
issues of racial oppression and racism. Secondly, Harris rightfully acknowledges the micro¬ 
contexts in which race must be investigated. While many critical race theories look at race 
structurally and systemically, which is needed, MultiCrit helps to identify the acute and personal 
manifestations of racial oppression that are harder to identify in structural theories. Multiracial 
people could experience many different forms of racial oppression in the same situation and 
from the same person! This speaks to the need for multiracial people to develop capacities of 
resistance to racial oppression that is contextual, embodied, and in the moment. Lastly, MultiCrit 
provides further rationale for acts of healing and wholeness to be holistic by way of 
intersectionality. Multiracial people already understand that the category of race is inadequate to 
represent the fullness of human experience, so this can provide the necessary momentum for 
multiracial people to lead the way in complexifying other social categories and identities. This 
would not be for the purpose of individualizing people so that there is no way to relate, but to 
help all people with their own intersections, to be able to pursue social healing and justice 
holistically. 

As to my own divergence from MultiCrit, I would like to review a few of the tenets and how I 
might amend them for the purposes of wholeness and human integration. The first core tenet I 
would like to nuance is that of interest convergence. While I do believe that change does not 
take place unless there is interest convergence from the dominant group in power, I would 
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argue that this does not necessarily have to be bad and always result in keeping unjust power 
dynamics in place. What if there was a way that we could reveal to all parties involved that race 
and racism are not only harmful to those oppressed but detrimental to those who are doing the 
oppressing, as well? Howard Thurman talked about the toxicity of racism in the human spirit and 
argued that for humans to be liberated, they must forego their attachments to race and invite 
God to be the center of human experience (1978). 12 Thomas Merton (1963) wrote about how 
African Americans in the US were offering redemption to white people by way of their nonviolent 
protest. In other words, if those who suffer engage racial justice from a nonviolent and spiritual 
perspective, are they not seeking the best interests of those in power too? While this would look 
like a radical redistribution of resources and power, this to me is a form of interest convergence 
at the spiritual level that may be successful to enact change. 

The second core tenet I would like to nuance is that which claims racism is endemic or 
ordinary. While on many levels of human society we do see the persistence of racial oppression 
and racism, I would also say, in agreement with Panikkar, that through mystical experience, a 
person can know the wisdom that claims abundance of life beyond all confines and restrictions 
of oppression. It is in mystical experience that people are grounded to pursue justice, because 
they already know life in plenitude through all circumstances and events. I write in the same 
spirit as Panikkar, suggesting that any worldview birthed outside of harmony with the universe 
and its plenitude will only be partial. This is not a dismissive stance vis a vis MultiCrit, but is to 
say that it can be most thoroughly engaged and fruitful in conjunction with a mystical foundation. 
MultiCrit is helpful in naming a dimension of human suffering where scarcity rules the lives of 
both the oppressor and oppressed, but this should then invite all to reconsider who we are and 
what we are doing here, or, in a Pannikaran spirit, to return to mysticism. 


12 This idea was capitalized on in Thurman's address 'Mysticism and Social Action', delivered at the 
Lawrence Lecture on Religion and Society at the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 13 October 1978. 
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If we live from the mystical wisdom of connectedness with all of life, the power of racial 
oppression and racism can be torn down within us first, and in doing so touch the whole issue 
with a power greater than oppression. The person who manifests this reality invites all who are 
bearing witness to live out their own creative actions of resistance and prophetic clarity that 
invite all humanity to higher ways of being and loving. In mystical wisdom, the ground of being 
itself is one that is good, benevolent, and expansive. In this reality, there is no oppression and 
hierarchy so great that one has to play by its rules. We see this clearly in the lives of great 
wisdom teachers who transcended the dominant ideologies of their day and lived in ways 
committed to resisting their power and bearing witness to love. 

For me then, racism is ordinary and is potentially used to destroy the vision of human life; 
however, its power and effects are not final. Love will have the final say and it is up to those 
spiritual beings who can attest to this by confronting the forces of race head on without being 
succumbed to their destruction. It is only when allowing room for this to be true that I believe we 
can create enough space to even have hope about issues of race. If we do not couple critical 
theory with mystical wisdom, it can quickly produce burnout and racial cynicism, and paralyze 
those who desire to act in justice. Because I know this is not the intention of MultiCrit, I believe 
my stance is congruent with the overall aims of critical race theories (including MultiCrit). 
Multi/racial Wounds of Invisibility 

In this final section, I would like to argue that there are three main wounds or stumbling 
blocks for multi/racial people that keep them from moving towards wholeness: distorted 
attitudes, devitalized actions, and debilitated forms of community. Of course, each of these 
might manifest differently from person to person but I believe that they are also shared spiritual, 
psychological, and sociological challenges of being multiracial in the US. 

First is the wound of distorted attitudes. While anti-racist trainers continue to identify 
structural barriers that oppress people of color, they often lack adequate tools to help learners 
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confront their own internalized oppressions and the distorted attitudes that come up when 
discussing complicated subject of race (Schoen, 2018). This is especially true for multiracial 
people, as they do not just face the devastating realities of racial oppression, but they are not 
given any categories or reference points that speak about race in ways that are familiar to their 
own racially hybridic experience. This creates many problems for multiracial people that often 
manifest in devaluing their own racialized experience and minimizing the impacts of race on 
their lives. Often this means that multiracial people avoid the subject both in everyday 
conversation and in specialized moments (such as in anti-racism trainings), and along with it the 
challenging emotions and experiences that come with confronting race. 

The second wound, devitalized actions, is also connected to their own interior journey 
but also limited because of the lack of multiracial representation in societal positions. While 
multiraciality is claimed in a few cases by celebrities, models, or other famous people, it is often 
done to create the (false) societal narratives of interracial harmony, a post-racial society, or 
racial minimization. This is an example of how multiracial people lack the needed examples of 
people who can both pave the way for racial self-identification and agency as well as continue to 
take a stand for racial justice. Additionally, even for those who are engaging their own 
multiraciality for the purposes of racial justice, many find it tough to persist without a supportive 
affinity group. 

Lastly, multiracial people suffer from debilitated communities. Again, not only does racial 
oppression manifest, but even in communities who bring up race and are “race conscious,” 
often multiracial people are still “forced to operate from within a black/white binary.” In this 
moment, essential elements of multiracial experience remain invisible and thus their input to 
interpersonal conversations remains fragmented (Harris, 2016). While many community 
organizers and activists now better understand that resistance to oppression is most impactful 
when it is intersectional and multidimensional, specific awareness about multiracial 
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intersectionality or hybridity is remarkably difficult to find. So even in efforts of activism and 
resistance, multiracial people still struggle to share their lives openly and honestly for fear that 
they will be further rejected and minoritized. In order for intersectional and multiracial organizing 
to be advanced, there must be further emphasis on multiraciality (Barnett and Felten, 2016). 

Conclusion 

This chapter has laid the foundation for how I understand multiraciality and the diversity 
of multi/racial experience(s). I see multiraciality as living at the borders of a lineage wherein 
parents originate from distinct monoracial groups and oftentimes from two very different ethnic 
and cultural heritages. Hence multi/racial experience(s) are very diverse and cannot be viewed 
as a static monolith. The fields of history, literature, psychology, sociology, education, and 
religion all have much to teach us. This project is an attempt to attentively listen to the stories 
and lives of multi/racial people so they are remembered and included in conversations on US 
race relations with the hope that members of all racial groups will benefit. However, in spite of 
all its wisdom, multi/racial experience(s) are still largely silenced, forgotten, and minimized in US 
racial consciousness and thereby allows for racial oppression to persist. I use MultiCrit theory to 
structure how I see contemporary multiracial oppression occurring and as a starting place for 
greater investigation. By seeking out the multiracial experience more deeply, I hope to invite 
previously silenced multiracial experiences to be heard so that the divine life we all inhabit will 
be more clearly seen. It is with this end in mind that I will incorporate these insights into my 
multiracial spirituality and care program. 

Not only do we need to advance ways of looking at race that are intersectional and 
multidimensional, but we also need to think seriously about how experiences of racial 
oppression can be related to and witnessed through the lens of mysticism and spiritualities of 
compassion. It seems that if this can be incorporated, various professional trainings, educational 
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models, and theologies can be supported to move race relations in US towards greater 
wholeness. 
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Chapter 3 

Loving with Connection & Sensing the Sacred: 

Meeting the Sacred In Experiences of Racialized Suffering & A Call to Spiritual Care 

For much of my professional speaking career (the past ten years), I have used my 
multiracial social location to introduce myself and break the ice when I give public talks. 
Speaking in spaces that are often racially and ethnically diverse, I would begin by 
saying: ‘My name is Aizaiah and I am both Chinese and Mexican. You can call me a 
Chexican!’ In many spaces, people would laugh and warm up to me as a communicator. 
Obviously (even without me consciously knowing it), one of the ways I have internalized 
to view the world is through my racialized hybridity. It has always been obvious to me 
that race matters and because of racial identity I was always going to be perceived as 
different. I knew very early on that my appearance made me stand out and rather than 
allow it to be something that people could use to limit me, I decided to use it in my favor. 
What I did not know then and what I am starting to realize now, is that I would often do 
that as a way of coping and trying to make sense of my life in spite of the ways I was 
oppressed. This produced a lot of self-deprecation that was not healthy. When I would 
share my own racial conundrum of not fitting into traditional race talk, it reminded 
everyone that race impacts us more deeply than we know and maybe there is a way of 
naming it and bring illumination to the absurd ways it lays hold of us. 

I also have realized since then that understanding my own life and my spirituality 
cannot happen apart from reflection on the racialization I have experienced. I have come 
to learn about prayer, worship, justice, and the presence of the sacred in and through my 
mixed-ness. It would be not too much to say that I could not understand God without my 
mixed experience! And as important as it is, I also profoundly know that I am more than 
my racial identification. I live at the intersections of racialized worlds and yet at the same 
time hold them together in unity through my very being. I cannot reduce myself to any 
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one dimension, yet without any one of them, I would cease to be who I am. My being is 
informed by and includes race but is not confined to race. I have come to this interior 
wisdom through mysticism and spiritual practices that invited me to know my full self 
(including my body color and appearance) as a manifestation of the divine life, that is 
what is really the grounding source behind all of life. I am not separate. No one and 
nothing is. There is only one life. It is from this revelation that I attempt to write theology 
and offer spiritual practices that help others arrive at the place where unity and plurality 
live in harmony. -Aizaiah Yong, Journal Entry, Los Angeles, CA, USA, 2019 

Introduction 

This chapter is organized into two contemplative movements: loving with connection and 
sensing the sacred. I seek to position both in astute theological reflection as each attempt to 
bear witness to the nature of the sacred amidst concrete lived experience. While at some level 
all the steps could be viewed as theological, these two seem the most compelling because they 
attempt to ground themselves in the divine as a way of relating to life. In this sense I see the first 
movement, loving with connection, as the capacity be compassionately open and moved by 
life’s experiences (especially those of racialized suffering, in this case). Another way to look at 
this is to join the divine in being present to life as it is unfolding in the very concreteness of 
experience. 

For the first movement, I will offer a rudimentary overview of the field of pastoral 
theology, emphasizing how pastoral theologians assume the divine immanent in human 
experiences (again especially in instances of suffering). I will then turn attention to those 
pastoral theologians who have explicitly developed pastoral theologies seeking to reflect on the 
divine in the midst of suffering that comes from racial oppression and racism in the US. The 
three theologians I draw on are Emmanuel Lartey, Carroll Watkins Ali, and Ada Maria Isasi- 
Diaz. The first two were officially trained as pastoral theologians and the final is an ethicist with 
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pastoral implications. They each share their own theological and practical accounts of how the 
vision of God has been thwarted due to racial oppression and the possibilities of breaching this 
disrepair by being present to the racism that is taking place. Here again, I will highlight how 
these theologies both inform possible building blocks for a multiracial pastoral theology but also 
highlight the need to identify a pastoral theology and care process that intends to care 
specifically for the wounds of distorted attitudes, devitalized actions, and debilitated 
communities inherent to multiraciality. 

The second contemplative step found in this chapter is sensing the sacred, which in 
Christian theology could also be described as “finding the pearl of great price” or the “precious 
pearl” (Matt. 13:45-46, CEB). In this step, I endeavor to imagine how God is not only found in 
the vulnerability of the human condition, but also as the comforter and advocate seeking to 
ignite concrete restorative capacities in the midst of actual life (John 14:26, CEB). The role of 
the Spirit is to help reveal an expansiveness present within humanity even amid all of life’s 
unforeseen predicaments. The freedom of the spirit (2 Cor. 3:17, CEB) in human experience is 
therefore not found by creating an alternate world with conditions free from vulnerability, but 
instead offers limitless capacities of connection to the circumstances at hand, seeking the 
promotion of flourishing. This is the moment when the seeker comes upon life as pure grace (or 
a free gift that keeps on giving) that a person cannot make happen, control, or predict. Instead, 
the seeker unexpectedly finds the truth that God is the all-permeating presence found in the 
concrete immediacy of our very lives, that no event can tarnish (Finley, 2011; Panikkar, 2018, p. 
18). Here is where I will contend that effective multiracial pastoral theology and care cannot be 
sustained unless it is continually re-grounding itself in mysticism and spirituality. 

I will conclude this chapter by locating Raimon Panikkar as a multiracial pastoral 
theologian whose vision is to pursue wholeness in his own human experience of hybridity (the 
One and the Many) by way of mysticism. Panikkar’s personal mystical grounding unendingly 
aids him in the quest for personal and collective liberation. The Panikkaran metaphors of 
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integral anthropology and Christophany combine to show how the continual integration and 
embrace of the multiplicity of embodied human experience is indeed a mystical pilgrimage. It is 
through loving with connection and sensing the sacred that we find both God’s connectedness 
to us in our humanity and also God’s eternal sustenance present in all things. 

Finally, I build off Panikkar as mystic and multiracial pastoral theologian to imagine a 
spirituality and care program that seeks to transform narratives of racial oppression into 
narratives of grace, love, and liberation by inviting participants to experience what I call 
Compassionate Presence of Life Itself by way of their own Multiracial Christophany. 

For me the Multiracial Christophany is a metaphor to describe the direct experience of 
God as present in and through the experience of multiraciality. When a multiracial person 
experiences their own Multiracial Christophany they are enabled to identify both the spiritual 
gifts and the ongoing estrangements of the multiracial life, as they are empowered to act 
courageously towards healing and wholeness with all of life. This spirituality and care program, 
which invites people to know this for themselves, is called “Mysticism, Compassion, and 
Multiracial Experience(s)” or MCAM, which I will review in the next chapter. My goals are to help 
guide multiracial people to recover, reclaim, and renew themselves as the first step toward 
racial justice and healing in society. I will finish this argument by responding to frequently raised 
critiques of contemplative spirituality and practice as a resource for social transformation. 

Loving with Connection: Meeting the Sacred Within Experiences of Racialized Suffering 
in Pastoral Theology 

Pastoral theology and care is a field of study that emerged and departed from the larger 
historical and theoretical tradition of theology in an unlikely way. Antoine Boisen, who was a 
Christian minister at the time, found himself undergoing what was clinically diagnosed as 
schizophrenia, elucidated by hallucinations and delirium. After a three-week period, Boisen 
seemed to regain orientation to the world and devoted the rest of his life to investigate in greater 
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depth what he considered to be his own religious and spiritual experience throughout his 
psychological suffering in the hospital (Dykstra, 2005). It was from his troubled experience that 
the field of clinical pastoral education was birthed; it was, as a result, primarily focused on how 
to best attend to suffering in the world by centering troubling experiences as sites of theological 
examination and by extension, authority. It is from this peculiar launching point that research on 
pastoral theology and care has emerged, with two feet always firmly planted on the ground. And 
so from the inception of pastoral theology and care, those involved and engaged have 
continued to privilege experiences of suffering, marginalization, and minoritized people. 

If the field of pastoral theology began with a person who was facing internal suffering, it 
has been expanded to include reflection on the ways suffering is externally imposed through 
societal injustice and the effects of colonization. Pastoral theology and care today deals with 
issues of many minoritized groups and is about the mobilization of persons and communities 
toward freedom and justice. 

Another pastoral theologian, Robert Dykstra, published Images of Pastoral Care ; 

Dykstra submits that pastoral theology and care offers four unique gifts to theology at large. The 
first is an emphasis on translating theory into praxis. While many theories seem to be lofty and 
removed from the everyday experience of people, the task of the pastoral theologian is to 
investigate those theories on the ground and inquire about their potency for care. The second 
gift is that of close observation of the human experience. Rather than taking a removed 
approach, pastoral theology is reflexive, engaged, and interactional. It is pragmatic and 
concerned with actual realities that people are living in. The third gift is that of emotional, 
spiritual, and psychological formation. While other fields leave these three disciplines isolated, 
pastoral theology creatively blends insights across disciplines and weaves them together in 
ways that seek the flourishing of human life and relations together. The fourth gift Dykstra 
mentions is that of “case studies.” This is a methodology of qualitative inquiry that has become 
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quite popular in pastoral theology and care today, and involves ethnographies and 
congregational studies. It seeks to understand the unique contexts people live in and think 
theologically and pragmatically about how things might change or be enhanced. In conclusion, 
pastoral theology and care today is focused on understanding the dynamic, diverse, and 
multiple realties that humans face and seeks to provide care that liberates and promotes human 
flourishing on all levels. 

In recent years, pastoral theologians have begun to insist that for successful pastoral 
care to be administered, it cannot be solely at the individual psychological level but must be 
holistic, which includes the transformation of oppressive social structures and systems that 
create and perpetuate conditions of injustice. Holistic pastoral theology and care is further 
summarized by Bonnie Miller McLemore’s (1996) metaphor in which pastoral care is understood 
as “attending to the living human web”; she writes, “In a word, never again will a clinical 
moment, whether of caring for a woman recovering from hysterectomy or attending to a 
woman’s spiritual life, be understood on intrapsychic grounds alone” (p. 37). This image invites 
pastoral theology and care to observe the interdependent relations between self, others, and 
larger society that are at play in any given context. Appropriate care must address the larger 
web. This important metaphor has given pastoral theologians a way to embrace and rely upon 
critical theories launching from sociology and anthropology such as critical race theory, feminist 
and womanist theories, as well as postcolonial/decolonial theories to inform effective pastoral 
care praxis. However, pastoral theology and care still has a long way to go to fully live out this 
vision of wholeness in the human web. Pastoral theologian Phillis Sheppard (2019) recently 
presented on the topic of “Decolonizing Pastoral Theology and Care,” at the American Academy 
of Religion in San Diego, CA arguing that “if we are going to decolonize the academy, we must 
first decolonize the field of pastoral theology,” pointing out that the field of pastoral theology and 
care itself has blind spots and structures of privilege preventing the most marginalized to be 
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heard and tended to. My own approach to this program will include the characteristics, 
impulses, and four gifts I have previously named as well as building on the unique and 
minoritized experiences of multiracial people. 

Pastoral Theologies and Racial Healing 

I will call on three pastoral theologians who demonstrate the divine life in racialized 
experiences (personally and communally) and in light of this, possible opportunities to take 
actions toward personal and collective wholeness. However, many pastoral theologies and care 
practices from the past have continued to presume and assume superiority to those to whom 
they are offering care by unconsciously providing solutions that lead to assimilation to the 
dominant culture rather than a recovery of their own. Because of this it is important to me to 
select theologians who are people of color and/or female. 

Intercultural and Postcolonializing Pastoral Theology by Emmanuel Lartey 

Emmanuel Lartey is a pastoral theologian who wrote a book called In Living Color 
(2003), in which he proposes an intercultural type of care that focuses on liberation from the 
devastating effects of colonization on non-western people. Lartey starts by naming four types of 
pastoral care that are currently being offered by pastoral caregivers: monocultural, cross- 
cultural, multicultural, and intercultural. Lartey describes monocultural care as ethnocentric and 
universalizing. This position assumes there are no true differences among people and 
prescribes solutions assimilated to the dominant culture. The second position Lartey discusses 
is that of cross-cultural care, which acknowledges difference when giving care, but still assumes 
a hierarchical position over the “other” when providing care. The goal is still largely to assimilate 
and help the person subscribe and conform to dominant culture. The third position is 
multicultural care, which understands inherent differences but often oversimplifies and 
generalizes various social locations as monolithic, thus giving care that is superficial and often 
unhelpful. Lartey proposes intercultural care as a fourth way that respects the personal 
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processes and unique contexts of the person receiving care. Lartey sums up this approach as 
embracing three foundational pillars and dimensions of human experience, namely that all 
humans are “like one another, like some others, and like no other (2003, p. 43).” 1 

Lartey’s approach to care is polyvocal and seeks to understand dynamics of power, 
sociocultural context, and the unique personhood of the one receiving care. Lartey advocates 
that tools of empathy (emotional connection to what another is feeling), interpathy (complete 
immersion into another world), and communipathy (full and complete immersion into the culture 
and community of another) are necessary for understanding what helping acts should be 
considered. In Lartey’s view pastoral care should be inherently intercultural to help integrate the 
lives of non-western people; practices of care need to move beyond intrapsychic-only 
responses to ones that involves social and contextual analysis. This approach is also in 
agreement with the three levels of formative foci as outlined by spiritual theologian Eric J. Kyle 
(2013, p. 8). 

Additionally, Lartey writes about the need for pastoral theology to be also decolonizing. 
In Postcolonializing God (2013), Lartey advocates for pastoral theology to take new holistic 
approaches to care that subvert dominant structures of colonialism and instead embody 
ideologies that are culturally inclusive. He claims that postcolonial pastoral theology and care is 
not just an option but actually flows from the very nature of God. 

Lartey begins by reflecting on the Genesis account of the tower of Babel. He shows that 
while humanity wanted to build a “universalizing and hegemonic” world, God came to disrupt, 
subvert, and confuse this plan in favor of diversity, creativity, and plurality. For Lartey, 
postcolonializing is both an adjective (that describes the nature of God’s work in the world) and 
a verb (something that pastoral theologians are called to emulate through resisting strategies of 


1 Lartey is not original to this paradigm but borrows from the book by Clyde Kluckhohn, Henry A. Murray, and 
David M. Schneider entitled Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture (1953). 
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colonialism and subverting dominant structures/narratives). Lartey lists several qualities within 
postcolonial pastoral theological approaches that are: “strategic (intentionally subversive), 
interactional/intersubjective (relationally informed), creative (a step beyond mimicry or 
improvisation but is truly free from the gaze), dynamic (an ongoing process), polyvocal 
(marginalized perspectives are valued and included), and hybrid/pluralistic (identities are in 
flux)” ( 2018, pg. 95). Lartey uses the examples of Ghanaian minister and mystic Ishmael Tetteh 
and the Etherean Mission to explore how this is being lived out today. Tetteh’s goals are to bring 
spiritual enlightenment to humanity, cultivate religious oneness in the world, and restore 
mystical roots to African spirituality. Lartey describes how Tetteh’s example shows the embrace 
of plurality, supports mystery and ambiguity as healthy aspects in spirituality, and restores 
colonized identities to connection with their heritage, free from the white gaze of colonialism. For 
Lartey, Tetteh is a prime example of decolonizing pastoral theology and care. 

Liberation Pastoral Theology by Carroll Watkins Ali 

I would also like to highlight the innovative and womanist pastoral theology of Carroll 
Watkins Ali (1999). Ali uses African American history, literature, and black theology in a project 
that seeks to challenge traditional conceptions of pastoral care to include and center African 
American experience in the US. Central to Ali’s claim is that the healing, guiding, sustaining, 
and reconciling functions that had been named are not potent enough to deal with the life-death 
matters and implications for the African American community. Ali challenged pastoral theology 
through her own narratives and troubles in providing intrapsychic care for African American 
woman. 

She contests that the field of pastoral theology and care should redefine what 
reconciliation means, and add the functions of resisting, empowering, and liberating. For Ali, 
reconciliation should be a question of “to who and for what purpose.” Ali claims that the 
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reconciliation African Americans need is a reconciliation with African heritage, culture, and 
identity. These are elements that have been stripped from the African American community and 
until they are recovered, reconciliation should not be brought up with the white community. 
Secondly, AN talks about the reconciliation of African Americans with one another. Due to the 
racialization of the US, African Americans have been pitted against one another, causing a 
competitive and isolating community. For African American pastoral care to be reconciling, it 
should focus first on the internal reconciling of the African American community. Watkins AN 
doesn’t just redefine the helping act of reconciling, but challenges pastoral theology to add new 
helping acts to the repertoire. For the first act of resisting, AN discusses how one must be ready 
to confront and combat any systems or structures of oppression. Thus the pastoral caregiver 
should be involved in advocacy at a political and institutional level along with the interpersonal. 
For the act of liberating, AN explains the need to be free from the oppression of dominant culture 
and systems that are dehumanizing. Lastly, for the act of empowering, AN elucidates the power 
of agency and self-determination. Pastoral caregivers should help cultivate a sense of dignity, 
power, and self-knowledge from which the African American community can respond and resist 
domination in life-giving and enhancing ways. 

Restorative Pastoral Theology by Ada Marla Isasi-DIaz 

The third fruit of theologies that seek to heal from racial oppression and seek material 
and spiritual benefit for those suffering is a commitment to creative restorative action. This is not 
just a human idea but comes from the divine intention of things. Latina theologian Ada Maria 
Isasi-Diaz writes in her Mujerista Theology: A Theology for the Twenty-First Century (1996) that 
“my goal has always been and still is to make churches, womanists, Asian Americans, Native 
Americans, and Euro Americans, feminists, and the theological academy at large, and all those 
committed to struggles for liberation to take note of the religious practices and understandings 
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that play such an important role in the Latina struggle for survival and liberation in the United 
States of America” (p. x). 

Isasi-Diaz does this by simultaneously affirming the experience of Latinas and their 
experience of exile as possible launching points for joining the divine life in liberation and 
bringing sustenance to all of life. Isasi-Diaz laments the oppression she has faced, but refuses 
to let it define her negatively. Instead, she chooses to exercise personal agency and write her 
own theology. While this had not been done in theological education, she was determined to 
make way for herself and others who were like other by giving voice to her own experience as 
legitimate theology. This action was a creative restorative act of courage and hope for a day 
where all people will be seen, valued, and included. Isasi-Diaz imagines a world where all 
people do not have to suffer or be enslaved, starting with Latina women. It is from this 
understanding that we see God as the one who calls forth just actions where all of life can be 
blessed and promoted. 

The Need for Multiracial Pastoral Theology 

While each of the theologians I have reviewed thus far take seriously the issue of race in 
their respective contexts, no pastoral theologians to this date have ventured into the specific 
experience and marginalization of multiracial people. As I have already referenced previously 
there are unique wounds within the multiracial experience: distorted attitudes (both internalized 
and external), devitalized actions, and debilitated communities. I feel pastoral theology is the 
right approach because this type of inquiry merges innovations from psychology, culture, and 
theology, which are the fields I have used above to piece together the multiracial mosaic. 

However, while I do argue for a pastoral theology representative of multiracial 
experience(s), I also want to acknowledge that I believe effective care can only be provided 
when taken from a mystical approach. As I have already discussed in previous chapters, 
mysticism is simply the direct experience of God and thus empowers a person who has this 
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experience to act as God would act, and in the case of multi/racial experience(s), pursue the 
flourishing of multiracial people. In this next section, I will define my own mystical approach to 
multiracial pastoral theology and care by looking at Raimon Panikkar as an exemplar of 
multiracial person whose theological work has immense pastoral implications. 

Sensing the Sacred: Mystical Approaches to Racial Healing 

Having described how pastoral theology understands God as the being who loves with 
connection and invites us to mirror this reality; the question now moves from presence based 
witness to restorative action. One could also say that this next part is the how to care aspect of 
pastoral theology that will ensure theology does not simply become theoretical or abstract. As I 
have mentioned before, all true theology must emerge from lived experience and see to it that 
life is restored and revitalized. This vision could also be described as “cultivating harmony with 
and within life for life’s sake,” and thus in my theology the key is to live by way of the Spirit. 

In alignment with the Christian tradition (but also Spirit as used in other traditions as 
well), we see that it is only by life in the Holy Spirit that humans can receive the mind (and life) 
of Christ. 2 The root of all suffering though is the estrangement from spiritual experience or what 
we might call alienation from life in the Spirit (Finley, 2011). The last task of pastoral theology 
builds off the sense of the sacred and calls for restorative action so that all beings can return to 
their spiritual center. When people are grounded in the spiritual center, they are able to confront 
and heal from all forms of racism, monoracism, and racialization. Hence, a multiracial person 
can remain grounded and perhaps even be a prophetic actor who calls forth higher ways of 
being in others. In this aim, I create my own spirituality and program that emerges from a 
synthesis of the mysticism and spirituality of, among others, Frank Rogers, Jr., Jim Finley, and 
Gloria Anzaldua. The primary foundation for all this, however, is mystic and multiracial 
theologian Raimon Panikkar. 


2 See 1 Corinthians 2:16 in the Common English Bible. 
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Imagining Raimon Panikkaras a Multiracial Mystic and Theologian Contributing to Multiracial 
Pastoral Theology 

Raimon Panikkar was a person who sought out to live his life from his deepest identity. 
For him, this was as a co-participant with the Cosmotheandric Principle. He constantly wrestled 
with feeling out of place due to his mixed-ness and set out to live a life being at home both in 
East and West. Panikkar wrote that he “could live anywhere, feeling at home in the East and the 
West, a universal man; but the price of all of this is that he probably ceases to be a normal 
person” (2014, p. 236). This “ceasing to be a normal person” was really his vocation to live out 
his own mystical experience, bearing witness to the communion of all things. Panikkar thought 
the best writing he could ever accomplish was that which he wrote on the hearts of those 
around him through his quality of presence. From this perspective, I understand Panikkar’s 
approach to theology as similar to a pastoral theologian who assumes the sacred is at work in 
everyday experiences (and even more particularly in suffering) and is calling us to divine 
cooperation, healing ourselves and the world around us through actions and attitudes that mirror 
how the divine is mysteriously present (and at work) within all of life. 

The contemplative step of “sensing the sacred” is to be moved by the limitless capacities 
of love and life all around us. Raimon Panikkar’s theology attests that the divine life works to 
support the healing and liberation of all of life (including the human experience). Panikkar 
primarily uses two metaphors in his writing that show how the human experience should be 
tended to and healed from a spiritual vantage point. The first I will review is integral 
anthropology and the second is Christophany. 

Integral Anthropology 

Panikkar claims that to be a mature human being is to contemplate the cross at the 
epicenter of human spiritual development. For Panikkar the cross is the reality where the inner 
and outer realms of humanity come together and God is made visible. Panikkar (2015) says all 
Christian theology should point towards this integral anthropology (IA). IA uses intellectual 
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reason, art, community, and praxis to help humanity live into its inherited vocation of being 
found in God or in Christ. Panikkar argues that we cannot contemplate or consider God apart 
from beginning with our own lives and searching every aspect of it thoroughly. 

For Panikkar, IA must flow from human experience and not remain in abstraction or 
concept. IA is not a separate idealization apart from the mundane and ordinary aspects of 
human life, but is the basis for integrating the stories and experiences of humanity that dominant 
society excludes and marginalizes as valuable. In considering and centering that which has 
been left out of theological reflection by means of racism, we find a more accurate depiction of 
God that includes all of human experience. Following Panikkaran IA, we cannot superficially 
tack on the experiences of others to our universal ideas but must allow our consciousness of 
God to be expanded, altered, or changed by the quest of knowing the human experience in all 
of its dimensions. The human life could be viewed as a pilgrimage where the notion of God is 
constantly expanded and uncovered through integrating the many outer aspects with the inner 
life. 

This approach paves the way for why multiracial experiences would be extremely 
important for a Panikkaran spirituality. He lived his own life seeking to integrate all those 
aspects of himself in his culture and religion, along with other talents he possessed such as 
being an artist, novelist, philosopher, and priest, among others. This is a key starting point for 
understanding Panikkar as exemplary for multiracial mystical pastoral theology. 

Christophany 

The second Panikkaran metaphor I want to highlight is his notion of Christophany. 
Christophany asserts that the divine life and the human life are not just connected but are 
intertwined as truly one life. Christophany is the “supername” mystery that Panikkar believed the 
historical Jesus’s life and ministry points to; it is not something exclusive to any one religion. 
Thus the Christophanic mystery is open to any and all humans to know for themselves and as 
themselves—namely the experience of integration in realizing human life as the very face of 
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God. That is to say: as revealed in Jesus of Nazareth and in the Christian tradition, the line 
between where God ends and human life begins is blurred. Panikkar also discusses how Jesus 
lived from his own awareness of the “christic principle” that invited the world to realize that they 
are the “thou of an [God’s] I” so that there is no longer any complete separation between the 
human and divine (2004, p. 35). It is in this reality that every person is co-heir with Christ that all 
polarities and opposites begin to coexist in love and harmony (2016, p. 24). 

Our invitation as humanity, then, is to see life and reality from our oneness with Christ. In 
modern attempts to understand Christ, focused has turned to him as a historical person, but in 
Christophany, Christ is the symbol of cosmological and universal connection with the sacred. 
Therefore, when humanity lives life in the awareness of itself as Christophany, we will 
experience what Panikkar calls the cosmovision of Christ, which is the wide and deep 
perspective that is expansive enough to include and simultaneously hold together all variations 
of culture and religious experience without rejecting, minimizing, or homogenizing them to one 
meta-religious interpretation or religion (which would be a neo-colonial project). We know this is 
Panikkar’s intention and understanding of Christ because he often said the path to world peace 
was not through the tower of Babel, but by building well-paved roads from house to house 
(Mehta, 2014). 

From this intuition, it should go without saying (but I will say anyway) that to continue to 
live into the Christian mind and tradition in the US (as well as write authentically Christian 
theology), we must include the perspectives and experiences of all persons (including 
multi/racial ones) and to continue to deepen our awareness of the human life as hidden in the 
divine by way of intercultural relationships and dialogue together. This approach resembles 
what Panikkar calls the “circumcision of the mind” so that our lives are less controlled or tamed 
by the rational mind, but invites our minds to live in holistic harmony through the door of faith; 
this experience is also referred to by Panikkar as the “joy of life” (2014a, p. xxi; 2016, p. 24). 
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Multiracial Christophany and Living in the Compassionate Presence of Life Itself 

While Christophany understands a depth dimension of unity between the divine life and 
the human experience, I find that Panikkar’s work on this helps me to imagine what I call the 
Multiracial Christophany (MC). Because the multiracial experience has been colonized, avoided, 
dismissed, or silenced in conversations across academic fields (including theology), it seems 
the time is ripe to bear witness to the reality that the multiracial human being is actually not 
excluded or isolated at the deepest level and thus should be tended to with care, compassion, 
and diligence. My spirituality and care program is about inviting the participants to experience 
their own life as a MC. 

In staying true to Panikkar’s intention with the Christophany, it is also important to note 
the difference for Panikkar with respect to racial identification and a person’s identity as one with 
God. The former is socially constructed, contextual, and used for political purposes; however 
the latter is a person who knows at their deepest dimension who they are as held and 
embodying infinite love. In my work of MC, I see the nature of divine life being experienced in 
ways that are eco-conscious, culturally honoring, multidimensional, and generative of creative 
and restorative pathways to bless all of life (including members of one’s own racial group and all 
others, even one’s enemies). By virtue of these truths we begin to contemplate the plentitude of 
God in all of creation and are invited to imagine how multiracial theology can join the 
conversation. 

In recounting the previously named theologies of race and what holds them together, I 
now imagine how diverse multiracial theologies could evolve in congruence with the principles 
from above. While this section could be its own dissertation topic, I simply want to name the 
unique contribution of multiracial persons that I believe would echo and expand the above 
theologies of race. Multiracial theologies, I argue, should include at least three characteristics to 
combat the wounds I have previously named: they are to recover cultural heritage and histories 
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that have been oppressed, embrace and affirm multidimensional human experience, and 
generate creative and intersectional paths to restore social harmony through engaged action. 

1. Intracultural Reconciliation', a multiracial theology must invite all types of multiracial 
backgrounds and heritage to the conversation. It should not impose any set definition of 
multiracial experience or criteria but invite all those who have parents of differing racial identities 
to share their cultural ancestry and bring them into theological consideration. While more 
thought could be given to how far one can go back to be “multiracial” (as in the case of many 
who are taking DNA tests today and finding out they are 1 % African), I do not want to argue this 
for now so as not to impose my own bias, but simply want to state an open invitation for those 
who come from differing multiracial experiences. 

Multiracial testimonies help to illuminate the divine as the primordial relational energy 
that inhabits and creatively moves toward harmonious diversity in all facets of life itself. In this 
assumption, it is then vital that human culture(s) learn to become more fully themselves only 
through dialogue and relationship with the difference in themselves and around them by seeking 
to find ways to love. From this vantage we see that all life is needed and essential for survival 
and well-being. This aspect helps to combat the distorted attitudes about being mixed as inferior 
to those who are “racially pure,” as well as sees the multiracial experience as one of addition 
and multiplication rather than subtraction and division. An example of this is a person being able 
to claim they are fully two ethnicities and racialized experiences without having to leave 
anything at the door to cater to monoracial or hegemonic constructions. 

2. Embracing Multidimensional Experience: In Christian theology, the glory of God is 
revealed in and through the life of Jesus Christ. Orthodox tradition and theology affirms that in 
Jesus the Christ, we see that humanity and divinity (or heaven and earth) are actually one 
harmonious reality. In other words, freedom and salvation are not found by ridding ourselves of 
earth, but rather integrating and incorporating all of human experience as opportunities to 
experience and reflect the divine presence. This truth reveals that the perfection of life cannot 
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be attained or only found in the experiences we prefer or judge as good, but in all things. So it is 
only in the fullness of life, including love, suffering, death, birth, and the infinite nature of the 
cosmos, we can begin to become conscious and liberated. The incorporation of earth must not 
only include tragedies, but also include the many dimensions or social locations of human 
experience that are sometimes conflicting or contradictory. And in this multidimensional 
affirmation of life, we find many rich parallels to the multiracial experience in the US. 

This also means that in order for multiracial people to experience the divine life, their 
spirituality must reflect on their racialized experiences but also engage other dimensions of their 
experience that is not racialized. An example of this is the way in which my program seeks to 
help participants return to their own experience of nature. I will invite them to connect to the 
earth in embodied and visceral ways. This also parallels the call from Willie Jennings in The 
Christian Imagination: Theology and the Origins of Race (2010), where Jennings describes the 
construction of race as a “diseased social imagination.” He highlights how Roman Catholics and 
Protestants redefined evangelization, discipleship, and interpretation of the Holy Scripture to not 
simply defend “race” but to call for allegiance to it. This was justified through a gross 
misinterpretation of the Genesis account and a loss of identities cultivated from geography and 
relationship to the ground. Jennings prophetically calls for Christian theology to repent of its 
waywardness and to recommit to desiring relationship first with the ground and then with one 
another. He calls for returning to the ground or the earth as a culturally respectful and spiritual 
practices that honor the wisdom and traditions of Africa. 

All of this groundwork is built on the assumption that God is not a transcendent being 
distant from life, but rather God is found as the very life energy that supports, sustains, and is 
hidden amidst all of life. If this is true, the invitation to contemplate multi/racial experience(s) 
deeply is immanent. 
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A multidimensional approach helps to combat the wound of devitalized actions which are 
caught in the fight, flight, or freeze response. Rather than having to conform to the prescribed 
and socially constructed racialized categories, multiracial people are invited to see themselves 
as racialized but also as more than racial beings. This both-and affirmation helps people to deal 
fully with the realities of race without minimizing or spiritually bypassing them but also to see the 
many gifts and graces their experiences hold beyond issues of race. 

3. Creatively Restorative Paths to Promote the Flourishing of Life: The last principle of 
this multiracial theology provides a way to expand the horizontal axis of who and what life 
consists of. Along with other theologies of race, a multiracial theology will encourage a life 
where persons are more conscious of themselves and the unique role and opportunity which 
they have to promote life. Reflecting on multiracial theology will produce the fruits of generative 
creativity. This generative creativity mirrors that of God, which is willing to give of itself so that 
everything else will be blessed and multiplied. Multiracial people will begin to consider how their 
backgrounds give them particular gifts to race relations and can evoke an imagination that was 
previously veiled. This does not mean multiracial people are the answer to “race” in and of 
themselves, but it does mean that they too have experiences to offer that will help others heal 
from race and help life prosper. 

It is through commitment to theological reflection from and by the multiracial person that 
we join God in the movement of loving with connection the humanity of the world. Here we will 
find God to be the “One and the many;” we see God as the transcendent life living itself through 
us, and we are invited to a cosmic generosity by which we can freely give our lives for the 
purpose of life’s flourishing and thereby co-labor with the abundance of life. 

This aspect helps to combat the debilitated communities that are suffering from lack of 
awareness, ignorance, and systems of oppression. In order for justice to be pursued, it must be 
intersectional and multiracial people can especially bear witness to the need for polyvocal 
representation. Rather than seeking only to partner with other multiracial voices, it seems that 
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multi/racial experience(s) can help to lead the way in imagining creative redemption amidst 
conversations on race that will include and help all people to prosper. While this will take 
courage from multiracial people, their experience is much needed to help move out of and 
beyond traditional anti-racist approaches which so far tend to be monoracial and rarely 
intersectional. 

Creating a Spirituality and Care Program Inviting People to Multiracial Christophany: 
Mysticism, Compassion, and Multi/racial Experience(s) (MCAM) 

Of all those who are suffering from racism, I particularly sense that those who are 
multiracial and embody a diverse (and in many cases multiple) ethnic heritage will benefit from 
an approach to spirituality and care grounded in mysticism and spirituality. It is my hope that the 
program I create will be transcendent (and help to connect people to the greatness of life as 
compassion or Cosmotheandric principle) yet immanent so that it is accessible and inviting 
people to experience the truth in everyday life (such as in the compassion practice). The 
outcome has been to create a spirituality and care program called “Mysticism, Compassion, and 
Multi/racial Experience(s)” (MCAM) where I can guide participants through a basic set of 
spiritual practices that will assist them in holding internal and external opposites in loving unity 
and finding ways to transform difficult racialized experiences as gifts to themselves and the 
world. It is also my desire that mystical experiences will result from participation in MCAM so 
that participants will know their own life as a manifestation of the Multiracial Christophany and 
will be stimulated to further intercultural and planetary justice work throughout the world. This 
agenda is not only a legitimate ethical pursuit benefiting multiracial persons but is also critical to 
religious life and theological education in North America as to what a spiritual path might look 
like for a population that is expected to triple by the year 2060. In understanding the multiracial 
experience more deeply, all of spiritual life will be enriched by a better understanding of how the 
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many symptoms of race continue to plague religious (and nonreligious) communities and new 
ways of being together in which race can be dismantled. 

Another critical foundation of MCAM is the aim to create a community of caring 
relationships for participants to experience as integral to movements toward wholeness. In light 
of this praxeological commitment, I find resources within the field of pastoral theology and care 
which has always started with the assumption that the sacred is present in all experiences and 
even more particularly in those of suffering and marginalization. Pastoral theology and care has 
historically relied upon findings from the social sciences, such as psychology and sociology, to 
better understand the human experience and condition and used those vantages to reassess 
and recontextualize theology. Additionally, pastoral theology and care has not only challenged 
historical assumptions that relegate the divine only to moments of ecstasy or glory, but has 
always sought to provide acts and attitudes that supported those who are hurting. Certainly, the 
wounds of race have dealt much hurt and new ways of relating to ourselves and one another is 
crucial. However, my work is more than pastoral care, but rather is spiritual care, as I will define 
it, because it is based on each person’s spirituality, or their own particular practices by which 
each person seeks the revelatory experience of union and connection with the fullness of life. 
This experience could also be deemed one that is mystical or embodying the transhistorical 
consciousness of “tempiternity” so that one might be able to receive liberation (or experiential 
salvation in the Christian tradition) from the experiences that diminish or have diminished our 
sense of oneness with all of reality itself (Panikkar, 1993). It is clear that racial oppression, 
racism, and even the category of race limit our awareness of connection to the fullness of life 
and thus this work is like a sacred pilgrimage that seeks to offer a return to the mystical 
experience of what it means to be human in relationship to all of life itself, even amidst the 
difficult realities of race. It is also my assumption that movement towards liberation will 
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necessarily call for the individual work of each person but cannot be done except with the 
support of a larger community. 

Starting with this foundation, MCAM is both a program of spiritual formation and a 
program seeking to offer spiritual care. MCAM seeks to alleviate suffering from racial 
oppression and help participants find experiential wholeness through mysticism that opens new 
trails toward liberation. Throughout the creation of MCAM, my questions have remained 
pragmatic; I am always asking myself, what will best support each person to better tend to 
racialized experiences? How can each person experience a taste of wholeness by being more 
intimately and courageously present to their own marginalized multi/racial experience(s) that sit 
in between cultures, traditions, and social location? MCAM is a synthesis of multiple 
spiritualities, but the common denominators are those of direct personal experience, 
compassionate presence, and societal engagement. This is in opposition to a systematic or 
Eurocentric male-dominated approach to spirituality which seeks to simply compare and 
contrast differences (Kyle, 2014, p. 300; Conde-Frazier, Kang, Parrett, 2004). A synthetic 
approach to spirituality allows for authentic cross-fertilization and “mutual fecundation,” 
producing greater faith or metanoia (conversion) within each person that is more expansive and 
inclusive (Panikkar, 2018). It is this posture that allows a person to embrace not only the 
differences of others, but the plurality and multiplicity of their own being. 

A few spiritualities (other than Panikkar) that I have already referenced but inform MCAM 
are the transforming trauma practice of psychotherapist and Trappist monk James Finley (who 
had mystic and peace activist Thomas Merton as his spiritual director), the spiritual mestizaje 
practice of Gloria Anzaldua (who embodied a courageous spirituality of multiplicity and justice), 
and the Compassion Practice of Frank Rogers Jr. These spiritualities spoke to me because of 
the diverse social location of the authors as well as their personal sufferings that gave rise to 
their path. Each, in their own way, acknowledges the plurality inherent in each human 
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experience (especially helpful in the multiracial person), encourages openness and curiosity to 
the innate goodness of life that is frequently hidden and/or missed due to oppression, and lastly 
helps create space for communally based nonviolent spiritual movements to emerge that 
combat racial oppression both internally and externally (Kyle, 2014, p. 300). 

However, healing from race in cooperation with the Spirit is no small task. We know the 
answer is not to avoid the matter, or to be completely overburdened by it, but to engage the 
suffering. MCAM is a humble offering aspiring to intentionally guide people towards mystical 
experience that liberates. For me it is helpful to inform my spiritual aspirations with the 
foundations of pastoral care and critical race theory so that I ensure the inner experience does 
not stop there but invites participants to become an embodied and active presence of social 
healing in the world amidst racial violence and oppression. If this takes place, the actions of 
each will pursue joy, harmony, and liberation for all (Panikkar, 1995). MCAM is a program that I 
believe is in harmony with the Christian tradition, yet I also believe it extends and expands what 
it means to be Christian in the contemporary context. For this investigation to be successful it 
must continue to be multidisciplinary, polyperspectival, and be based in an actual living 
community rather than purely intellectual or solely the experience of one individual. 

MCAM centers the experiences and stories of multiracial people, but their insights have 
implications for all persons whose oppression cannot be adequately understood by the 
categories given by the power structures that be. They invite all those who live in multi¬ 
dimensional worlds to share their experience and speak into the fullness of life, as well as those 
who seek to participate in ending oppression in various forms. I hope MCAM will provide a 
community of care to support each person to more deeply understand the preciousness of their 
own human experience (including the ways racialization has distorted it) and to promote deeds 
of peace in race relations moving forward. 
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I have already demonstrated how my spirituality and care program take lead from a 
Panikkaran mystical spirituality and vision for peace, and now I seek to embody this by creating 
my own spirituality and care program for the multiracial person that privileges mysticism through 
practices of spirituality such as visualization, meditation, and “dialogical dialogue” which 
embraces multiplicity and interculturality (Panikkar, 2018, p. 109) 3 . My own practice seeks not 
only to honor the depth and complexity of the multiracial person but also to invite persons to act 
in new ways that are inclusive, nonviolent, and liberatory for all. For me the path to peace and 
justice can be taken through spiritual practice. In my next chapter, I will outline the nuts and 
bolts of my spiritual care program. This weaves together multiple strands, seeking to invite 
multiracial persons to be vulnerable with their story, remain open to how the divine life will 
reveal itself within this, and consider new ways of being that better restore and call forth 
liberation in all of life. 

Furthermore, when pastoral theology and care is done in the vein of mystical experience 
and spiritual practice, care is not so much about “solving problems” (or the problems we think 
we have and the ways we think we should solve them) but more about helping people 
experience and practice being human in ways that are compassionate, spacious, and 
expansive. Pastoral care and theology has long been committed to activism and social 
engagement and thus provides needed perspective in how spiritual practice should be 
discussed. Additionally, spiritual practices will help those attempting to offer pastoral care the 
connection to a power greater than themselves, and invites them to consider and imagine 
transformative actions that can be taken to help heal the wounds left by race in themselves and 
in all race relations. 

Conclusion 


3 Dialogical dialogue is a phrase that Panikkar coined an attempt to move beyond intellectual 
conversation but rather the pursuit of truth by seeking out what is shared and different between two 
parties. 
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This chapter has explained my understanding of the divine as the energy present within 
the human experience (including suffering) and thus shares in multi/racial experience(s). I even 
argue that God can be better revealed through sharing the multiracial experience. This chapter 
has also communicated the value of contemplative spirituality and spiritual practice that will be 
inclusive, nonviolent, and liberatory for all beings, including the multiracial person. I 
demonstrated why my spirituality will be accessible for multiracial people across religious or 
nonreligious traditions. It is my hope to help participants connect to their own infinite value even 
while the inner and outer turmoil of racialization persists; however, this does not stop at the 
individual level but encourages courageous action to resist the effects of colonization, racism, 
and internalized oppression. 
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Chapter 4 

Embodying New Life: 

Mysticism, Compassion, and Multi/racial Experience(s) (MCAM): Spirituality and Care for 

Multi/Racial Experience(s) 

Does my program really make a difference? Is it even helpful? I am not so sure. It might 
seemingly make things worse. I sure hope not. I want it to be a blessing. When I reflect 
on my own life and spiritual practice, what I am learning more and more is that 
sometimes life is mysteriously unexplainable and there is nothing I can do to avoid that. 

It is as if I know not what to make of it all. Life is too big, expansive, and complex. 
Somehow though I am a part of it all and it is a part of me. In my stammering words, I 
ask God what to make of things and the gentle reply is to simply: surrender. I am invited 
to become aware how my preoccupation with thinking I can make something of life as if 
it is mine is what gives me a burdened heart. Rather what I am invited to is simply to 
wait, rest, and be. To be is much more difficult than to do. It requires a letting go, a child¬ 
like faith, and a collapse into the mysterious infinity of it all. As weird as it might sound, it 
is the admission of my own vulnerability and perplexed status of being human that God’s 
love is most deeply revealed. I have come to see that I am loved through and through 
even though many contradictory thoughts, emotions, and experiences continue. 

This experiential salvation does not lead me to leave behind the cares of life but 
encourages me to venture more deeply into the heart of life and its struggle. It is there I 
will find deeper and deeper awareness of the one love that is hidden amongst all things 
and knows no bounds and has no end. My hope is this practice will help cultivate a 
posture in our hearts to better receive and perceive the divine life that permeates all 
things and seeks to experience the divine by engaging the very real difficulties of human 
life. I suspect the Spirit will be revealed when least anticipated but if/when the Spirit 
shows up, perhaps our reasonable response will be to savor and be grateful so that we 
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might be more freed and able to hold all of life in its tenderness. Maybe we might 
become the fragile and sacred vessels by which God’s love will manifest to all things. — 
Aizaiah Yong, Journal Entry, Los Angeles, CA, 2019 

In this chapter, I will outline the actual content of my spirituality and care program I have 
created tending to multi/racial experience(s) entitled: Mysticism, Compassion, and Multi/racial 
Experience(s) (MCAM). While chapters one, two, and three give the theoretical underpinnings of 
my program concerning mysticism, critical mixed race theory, and pastoral theological 
perspectives, I also want to provide a basic sense of what my program entails. Chapter five will 
be reserved to explain the technical logistics and the format and structure of the program, as 
well as the methods for qualitative analysis. All critical, theological, and spiritual principles 
discussed in previous chapters are the underlying assumptions for my program and readers 
should consider them all integral to the work I facilitate. 

In my program, participants are invited to explore the following elements of their 
multiracial human experience through the “four components of praxis”—theoretical teaching on 
race and spirituality, introspection, intra- and interreligious dialogue, and spiritualities of 
compassion—through visualization of racialized encounters they have had previously (Kyle, 
2013, p. 60). While my program springs from the Christian tradition, it does not require 
participants to be practicing Christians or indeed adherents of any faith tradition. My 
understanding is that the life and example of Christ is more concerned with orthopraxy than 
orthodoxy, or, rather, that right believing comes from practices that lead to experiences of the 
Truth (which no single religion holds in totality) (Panikkar, 2018). MCAM does not use explicitly 
Christian terms, yet participants will understand the Christian foundations of the practice at the 
beginning of their experience, and this will not be hidden in any way. Additionally, while it is 
based on Christian theology and practice, it does not seek “converts” to the Christian religion 
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but rather invites people to experience ultimate reality or God however they would describe this, 
and to ground themselves in compassionate ways of being human and multiracial. 

MCAM intends to affirm the multiplicity and plurality of mixed-race heritage and will 
unashamedly encourage resistance to the oppressive powers of colonialism that deem others 
outside the dominant group as inferior. The program seeks to deal with the particular challenges 
that arise for multiracial people in antiracism trainings, where predetermined binary racial 
categories render multiracial people invisible. Despite this focus on the experience of multiracial 
people, its purpose is to help the oppression of race to be more thoroughly understood and 
move towards healing from all the ways in which people are racially oppressed. My hope is that 
my program will enable courageous and nonviolent embodied witness, first towards participants’ 
own selves, then extended to the lives of other multiracial people, and finally to people from all 
racialized experiences and ethnic heritages. As Panikkar wrote: “The real criterion of true 
contemplation is that it leads to praxis, even if that praxis consists only in transforming one’s 
own life and immediate environment” (Panikkar, 2018, p. 240). The overarching aspiration is 
that participants will experience a profound connection to life and hence embody in the world a 
presence of peacemaking congruent with the spiritual principles of harmony (inclusion), 
liberation (freedom), and justice (nonviolence) amidst racially oppressive conditions. 

I submit that a contemplative nonviolent spirituality and care program offers resources of 
healing and vitality for multiracial persons in their process of better understanding how they are 
racialized. It will equip them to return to their identity in love and being as well as empower their 
engagement in resisting racism personally, interpersonally, and structurally (Phan and Ro, 
2018). This is of utmost importance to religious life in North America due to the growing 
multiracial population as well as the prolific realities of racism that continue to plague religious 
(and non-religious) communities. 
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Week by Week Program Flow: Teaching, Guided Meditation, and Reflection Prompts 

Introductory Session: 

In the first session, my main goal is to introduce the participants to one another and set 
the basic foundation for our time together. The session will be done online via ZOOM. First, I will 
prepare each person by asking them to come ready to share their names, how they understand 
their racial identification (and other pertinent aspects of identity they want to disclose), what 
drew them to participate, as well as what they hope will be result from their engagement. After 
the group shares, I will share my own experience with being racially identified, why I chose to 
research this topic from the lens of a radical compassion spiritual practice, and the guiding 
intentions and overall capacities I hope will emerge from our time together. Finally, I will set the 
expectations for what each module will consist of and invite them to experience. After this, I will 
invite the participants to share their own ideas, suggestions, and concerns for how to make this 
time safe and meaningful. I will then explain some technical details: how posting works, any 
missing ground rules that might make things more helpful and safe enough. Lastly, I will close 
with reading one of my journal entries, found at the beginning of chapter 4, and read a blessing 
of compassion over them. I expect this session to take about 90 minutes. 

Each week of the program, participants will be instructed to watch a video between 
Sunday and Tuesday and write their initial responses between Wednesday and Thursday. This 
gives them Friday and Saturday to read through the group comments and write their public 
group response. 

Week 1: “The Compassion of Life Toward Racialized Bodies” 

For the first session (and each week), I will ask them to prepare for the next teaching by 
reading a small excerpt from Practicing Compassion (Rogers, 2015). In my online video 
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teaching I will expand on the reading for the week. The first week is experiencing life itself as 
compassionate, this compassion could be evident in the God they know or the ultimate power of 
reality, however they might define it. In my explanation, I will demonstrate how compassion is 
central to how the divine is experienced in life itself. From this, we can assume that compassion 
is the very movement of God and is a central principle that humanity is on earth to learn and 
embody. I will then share about how divine grace arises as the awareness of the preciousness 
of our lives, even through momentary suffering and the experience of being powerless to 
change or solve the situation. I will give an anecdote from my own life where I experienced 
compassion after being in a severe motorcycle accident. I will use this to then briefly discuss 
two kinds of suffering: inherent and surplus. 

Building on the understanding of surplus suffering, I will provide a brief history of 
multiracial oppression in the United States, what we mean when we talk about “race,” and how 
we must all move beyond colorblindness as an acceptable response to race. Then, using 
MultiCrit, I will show real contemporary examples of how multiracial people experience 
oppression internally, interpersonally, and structurally. I will conclude by inviting participants to 
think about race as a type of surplus suffering that arises from our unresolved fears and 
anxieties about life. Yet there is a way, through radical compassion practices, that we can 
remember who we truly are and experience God’s immense compassion and desire to see 
racism eradicated. 

Finally, I will conclude with a guided meditation, asking participants to contemplate how 
compassion has been experienced in their life through nature, and then bring to awareness to a 
racialized experience and imagine how compassion might see that. Then I will have them 
remember a situation where their mixed-race status was brought up or excluded, and how that 
felt. They will then imagine how divine compassion would see their situation and what divine 
compassion might assure them of in the midst of the event. 
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The reflection questions for the week will be both personal and group-oriented. The personal 
question for the week is twofold: first, participants will be asked to write about how their 
perspective on race is affected by the practice they just experienced. They will then imagine 
how grounding themselves in divine compassion might lead them to engage the situation 
differently if it is presented again, directly or indirectly. 

For the group reflection, they will be instructed to write an initial post reflecting on something 
that stood out about the shared oppression of multiracial experience we face in the US and the 
emotions they feel about this. They will then read each other’s posts and provide at least one 
responding comment to acknowledge they read through the posts. All written reflections should 
be about one paragraph. 

Week 2: “Extending Compassion Towards Multi/racial Experience^)” 

This week’s session will briefly recap last week’s teaching and thank participants for their 
committed work. Building off the understanding of God as compassionate, this week invites 
participants to think about their particular experience of being multiracial in the US. In order to 
do that, I will use intersectionality to show not only how each person’s multiracial experience is 
unique depending on their racial heritage, but that it is also multi-dimensional and informed by 
other social identities such as their political identification, spiritual affiliation, gender, socio¬ 
economic status, ability, citizenship, etc. In reflecting on this, we will realize we all have both 
privilege and oppression in various ways and that we cannot pick and choose what issues are 
more important. Rather, we are all in this together. In order for harmony and peace to be 
received in our hearts, we have to make space for the all the various social aspects of human 
experience. I will then talk about the many damages that come from not having a space that 
validates and affirms one’s truth and suffering. Then I conclude with sharing that this week’s 
invitation is to own holistically the multifaceted experiences that each person has. 
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For this week, the guided practice will begin by grounding our time in the compassionate 
awareness that we are provided sustenance and love in fullness by the breaths that are gifted to 
us. Each breath is life, giving itself to us without judgment and without restraint. As we are 
situated in this energy, I will bring to awareness the many identities and social locations that are 
present in our lives. I will invite students to refrain from relating to themselves in judgment but 
rather inhabit a spacious openness that simply wants to be with us in ways that are 
compassionately present. Then I will invite them to bring back awareness of the racialized 
situation they worked with last week. Now, instead of thinking about what divine compassion 
would do, I invite them to think about a way in which they could extend compassion to 
themselves in the situation—perhaps through a courageous action, self-affirmation, leaving the 
situation to get grounded, etc. 

The personal reflection would again center the same situation from last week, but this time 
considering how their breathing can help remind them to extend compassion to themselves. I 
will invite them to share about the difference in their behavior and perspective when their 
breathing is tight and heavy versus relaxed and open and how this might enable them to 
engaged racialized suffering differently in the future. Participants will also share how this 
practice impacts their capacities to better relate to their own multiracial body. 

For the group reflection, participants will be asked to share one challenge and one joy of 
being multiracial in the particular way that they are. They will also share how they imagine 
sharing about their experience with others in ways that are empowering. They will then read the 
others’ posts and provide at least one responding comment regarding what they learned about 
the plurality and diversity of multiracial experience by reading their peers’ posts. All written 
reflections should be about one paragraph. 
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Week 3: “Extending Compassion Toward All: Embodying Peace & Healing In a Racialized 
World” 


This final week’s teaching continues to center compassion and turns it towards our friends 
and enemies. We will look at how compassion is a force that not only reveals evil to the evildoer 
but also calls the person doing evil to their higher good. Thus compassionate practice is not a 
soft, ethereal way of avoiding difficulty but calls us to social engagement that is courageous, 
prophetic, and nonviolent. I will discuss how the civil rights movement in the US embodied 
nonviolent social engagement and how it arose from the ability to have compassion for others. I 
will also highlight contemporary ways in which race is being confronted through the nonviolent 
intersectional and multiracial coalition building of the Poor People’s Campaign, headed by Rev. 
William Barber III. 

I will then distinguish the difference between unwise compassion and wise compassion. As I 
define it, the difference is that unwise compassion uses the language of compassion as the 
rationale to bypass the reality of having to deal with evil by either minimizing it or trying to 
escape it. Wise compassion, by contrast, refuses to dehumanize or demonize the person but 
instead calls them to a higher way of being in the world. Wise compassion also does not impose 
a certain behavior, but rather offers the compassionate person(s) and the visibility of their own 
sufferings to invite those doing harm to choose to live in other ways. Wise compassion is 
empowered, centered, and consciously aware of the possible implications of action, yet chooses 
to do so in love anyways. This should not be done out of human willpower or effort but should 
emerge from the kind of mystical experience where one realizes that compassion is at the heart 
of life and can flow even to the deepest pains of humanity. 

I will conclude by talking about the hope that compassion is willing to suffer for (and with). In 
other words, compassionate action surrenders the egoic need of clinging to a specific result or 
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outcome to justify the action taken. Rather, the purpose of the action is instead to reveal evil to 
the evildoer and create an opportunity for a person to change their behavior and instead 
embody a higher way of being human in the world, one that is good not only for their spiritual 
well-being but also one that is good for all of life. I will finish with the risks of compassionate 
behavior towards others and also the justice or right relations that nonviolent social action 
attests to. 

The guided practice for this week will again return to the same situation that has been 
worked with the previous two weeks, but this time they will imagine the others in that situation. 
They will be invited to imagine the possible dynamics that have caused them to act in this way. 
Then I will invite them to imagine what a creative and just confrontation in this event might look 
like. 

The personal reflection for this week will center around asking what impact seeing others 
through the lens of compassion would make in our lives and, further, to what actions the 
participants can imagine compassion calling them. It will invite participants to re-imagine other 
persons holistically and not just through the lens of the action they are committing. It will 
hopefully ground participants in an engaged compassion-based activism where they are able to 
remain open, connected, and courageous to resist racial oppression (Rogers, 2019). 

For the group reflection, participants will be asked to offer one suggestion for a group action 
that all participants can take to raise awareness of the preciousness of their own lives, 
particularly in the moments they experience racialization. Doing this work will raise awareness 
about internalized challenges and also creatively (and nonviolently) serve to confront 
problematic ways of relating to race both within ourselves and in the greater US society. For 
their responses to one another this week, they will comment on each of their peers’ suggestions 
and offer their authentic feedback. All written reflections should be about one paragraph. 
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Risks and Possible Critiques of MCAM 

There are three major critiques of contemplative approaches to social change that could 
also pose a challenge for MCAM and to which I therefore would like to respond. 4 The first 
critique is that contemplative activism does not produce real change in the concreteness of life 
because it is too focused on the personal rather than the social and structural. The second 
critique is that contemplative activism is used as a spiritual bypass to avoid dealing with injustice 
and not adequately deal with the violence that will ensue. The third critique is that a spirituality 
approach might minimize the effects of trauma that racial oppression has caused and thus be 
ineffective to address holistic healing. I hope I have addressed previously how true 
contemplation births actions that are nonviolent, liberatory, and inclusive because it springs from 
the fullness of life and, additionally, that any spirituality that is only relating to the individual level 
rather than connective to the actual concerns of humanity is shallow and one-dimensional. 
However, I would like to add here a breathing metaphor that I believe helps to frame how life 
itself requires both attention to the inner and outer worlds. 

The In and Out Breath 

In considering our own human breathing we see that life happens not of our own making 
but rather is received. We did not choose to start our own breathing and we cannot choose 
when to start or stop it (at least not for long!) In this metaphor, we see the role of the in breath, 
which shows how it is important to tend to our inner worlds and find places of safety and 
security to work through our disconnect from the spiritual life. However, the in breath by itself is 
not life; it requires the out breath. We breathe in, but we also breathe out, and that is the 


4 My responses are heavily informed by the work of Frank Rogers, Jr. who wrote a timely piece 
entitled “Warriors of Compassion: Coordinates on the Compass of Compassion-Based Activism” 
(2019) on how contemplative practice mitigates various critiques by maintaining various 
tensions of care. In his compass, the four tension points vacillate between the need for self-care 
and what I call world-care. 
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generative and restorative action we take in the world. In other words, our spiritual lives are 
always tested and balanced by the out breath. In the spirit of the in breath, I have chosen to 
facilitate my spirituality and care program in ways that are personal and introspective. However, 
in the spirit of the out breath, I have chosen to test out the spiritual capacities developed by 
discussing the real issues of structural and social racism as well as the violence that is often 
uncovered when resisting these powers. My spiritual program not only leads people to the 
awareness of the preciousness of their own personal lives, but attempts to help them see how 
their life is made up and held together in connection to all other lives. They thus will remain 
open to risking their own “personal” life for the greater life we all share. In my program, I intend 
to speak to the gravity of race and the risks involved with engaging oppressive circumstances, 
yet also to help participants wrestle their own patterns of denying or avoiding race altogether 
because of racial oppression. In this sense, they cannot come to spiritual awareness without 
reflecting on the realities of themselves as both unique and social beings. 

The second major critique regards violence. Some have argued that in order for power 
to concede anything, the oppressed must take matters into their own hands. Postcolonial 
scholars have argued that to interrogate and problematize the way knowledge has been 
constructed in the process of colonization is dangerous and costly. Edward Said in Orientalism, 
wrote that postcolonial practice is “opposed to every form of tyranny and domination and 
produces self-knowledge in response” (1983, p. 28). This oppositional force will evoke violence 
of some sort and likely form those who are in power. 

Another postcolonial scholar, Frantz Fanon, claims that postcolonial analysis is about 
healing the loss of identity, history, and culture that has been stripped away through structural 
oppression and domination (1980). When a person or group begins to pursue this healing, 
Fanon attests that it will provoke the powers that be and turn violent. This postcolonial critique 
embraces a pluralistic notion of truth—that truth has multiple centers from embodied witness 
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and human experience—and seeks to enact behaviors that are free from the “gaze” of the 
colonizer and retrieve what has been lost. 

My response to this critique is that true freedom is the ability to not choose violence. It is 
the ability to rise above the evil in the world and to even suffer, if necessary, to offer one’s life 
for the sake of love and justice. As I have already stated previously, I am committed to a 
specifically nonviolent approach to racial justice because those who are oppressed can easily 
become the oppressor if they choose the path of violence. I also believe that the only solid 
foundation for nonviolence is mysticism and nondual spirituality. Nondual spirituality refuses to 
see anyone as an “enemy,” but affirms the humanity, dignity, and potential of love in all people. 
However, a truly compassionate spirituality will also not be naive or blind to oppression but hold 
“firm limits around violation” so that the vulnerable are protected and grievingly, if necessary, 
place the unrepentant perpetrator in isolation from human community (Rogers, 2019). 

It is also worth noting what nonviolent spiritual practice teaches about the risk involved. 
Nonviolent spirituality that is just involves a courageous and self-empowered willingness to 
undergo suffering (if necessary) to transform social realities of oppression and injustice. The 
willingness to undergo suffering, however, is never something that should be humiliating to the 
practitioner, but must come from a place of profound self-empowerment. Examples of this are 
found in the teachings of the liberation movements of Latin America, which understood self- 
sacrificial solidarity with the poor as a path that likely leads to martyrdom yet is foundation for 
spiritual and social revolution. Archbishop Oscar Romero of El Salvador believed that if people 
were murdered for the sake of love and justice, then their lives would be resurrected in the living 
people, and consciousness would be raised even higher to resist evil. This again helps the 
multiracial experience to realize that freedom and liberation can only come when all beings are 
involved and connected. While this project focuses on multiracial people, the desired larger 
outcome is greater connection and restored relationships with all things. 
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The third risk and/or critique is of the intense nature of dealing with suffering. Because I 
am not a trained psychologist, and this program investigates the inner terrain of a person’s soul, 
psyche, and experience, much care should be extended. So while I believe the MCAM program 
invites participants to greater wholeness in the spiritual life, often along this path difficult or 
experiences of negation arise. This is a serious and real risk to the program that must be tended 
to delicately and with patience. This should not replace therapy or other modes of healing that 
can assist people in processing trauma. 

As a result, depending on where each participant is at personally, they may or may not 
be ready for all that we will discuss, but the intention is that they will not be judged for however 
they choose to engage. Not only that, but because race is such a loaded and sensitive topic, 
there are ways that participants might misunderstand or feel threatened by the program’s or 
other participants’ framing. Interestingly, even if a person is open and courageous enough to 
discuss race more deeply, great pain often accompanies this work. Finally, if a person continues 
down the path of compassion for all of life, there will inevitably be a confrontation with the reality 
of suffering as part of life and the willingness to embrace the necessary challenge so that only 
love might remain. 

I see my response to this primarily by offering referrals to trained counselors if so 
desired from participants. I plan to reiterate at the beginning that I am not a therapist, and while 
the program may have dimensions of psychological healing to it, there are also other places to 
deal with unforeseen challenges. I also will create an open and invitational feel to my program 
so that participants realize that there are no right or wrong answers and that this journey of 
healing requires patience. Rather than going in seeking to find answers and solutions, the 
experience is more about showing up with grace and kindness towards self on matters of race 
and allowing oneself permission to check in often and to check out if necessary. This open and 
invitational approach will help participants to realize that their own experience is valid and the 
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most important quality they can give is honesty and attention. I will again remind them my 
intention is simply to create new space for people to share their own experience of race and to 
take from it whatever they will, not to impose one way of doing things or a prescribed result of 
how this should all work. In the next section, I will discuss three additional built-in systems I 
have integrated to encourage students to navigate the difficulties and complexities of relating to 
race in a sensitive manner. 

How MCAM Addresses Risks through Retelling History, Centering Community, and 
Engaging Holistically 

(Re)tellinq the Racial History of the US 

My first method for creating a safe-enough environment for participants to engage is to 
deconstruct and retell the story of race in the US. While some among us may be discussing it 
theoretically for the first time, my assumption is that race is a facet of US life that all have 
experienced and that continues to shape our everyday lives. Naming and defining race as 
something structural and historical gives language to the experience we all feel but struggle to 
talk about. Many critical scholars have also discussed how history has always been told in favor 
of the oppressor, so retelling racial history from the experience that centers the multiracial 
person is an opportunity for personal and collective healing (Grier, 2018; Butler, 2006). 
Discussing race and its implications for us today also creates a unique opportunity to heal from 
issues one may not even have been aware were there. Practical theologian Sheryl-Kujawa 
Holbrook talks about the need to remember history as a way to move forward and heal from 
racism, even amidst its difficulties in bringing up. Although it can seem disruptive, naming untold 
stories of our history will help reveal the needs of the present (2002, p. 81). Herein lies the 
importance of beginning the program with concrete teaching about and examples of how 
racism, and particularly monoracism, operationalizes itself in our lives. Not only will I provide 
language for how multiracial people have been racialized and minoritized, but I will also 
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deconstruct the logic of racial hierarchy and white supremacy through critical mixed race theory. 
Naming the ways we unconsciously perpetuate ideologies and practices (even against our own 
bodies) is vital to creating a tension that calls for a changed response or way of relating to race. 

Centering the Importance of Community 

The fact that participants are not doing this by themselves (but in a small group that also 
identifies as multiracial) is a second mechanism for creating a safe emotional space and an 
opportunity for spiritual healing. Kujawa-Holbrook also writes about the importance of 
community in spiritual journeys as she describes the notion of communitas: “the experience of 
oneness by pilgrims in shared rituals” (2013, p. 18). To journey together is to create a shared 
moment where others see us in our vulnerability, questions, and challenges, yet do not 
invalidate or judge us for it but mirror to us our own preciousness in the midst of life that can 
bring great healing. In this program, we seek to create a container where participants will strive 
to listen openly to others’ experiences without overwhelming or abandoning them on their 
spiritual journey. Of course this does not mean we will be fully understood or even “feel got,” but 
it will create a safe enough space to help each participant become more intimate with 
themselves and issues they may not have previously explored. 

The principles of respect, confidentiality, and compassion will be fundamental to building 
this community. The response to the suffering or experience of another is, first, not to fix it or 
change it, but to be with their experience in a way that reflects to them their preciousness 
amidst the difficulties they face. The community is not here to preach at each other but rather to 
embody the type of presence where people can begin to explore their lives in ways more deeply 
than they had previously considered. 


Engaging Ourselves Holistically 
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Lastly, a central piece to making this program safe is to openly embrace the vast 
diversity and plurality of our lives. My assumption is that no one aspect of a person’s social 
identification is able to explain everything about our lives, and so we must continually open 
ourselves up to that which we do not yet understand about ourselves and our lives. While the 
power of compassion can be universally experienced, it is not all experienced in the same ways, 
and thus will not be related to in the same ways. Therefore, I will invite participants to reject 
anything they wish from the teaching, and rather than asking them to believe anything I am 
talking about blindly, I will encourage them to question it, to simply try it out, and to consider 
how they would describe or explain it. In the spirit of recovering the voices that have been lost 
by oppressive forces, it is imperative to remember that one size does not fit all and each 
experience will be unique to itself. 

Originality and Contributions 

This spirituality and care program provides an experiential opportunity for multiracial 
people to experience the mystery of life in ways that are both “inside and outside” the “Christian 
church” as traditionally defined (my basis for this being largely informed by Panikkar’s 
Christophany). By centering the multiracial person in my work and then reflecting theologically 
from a contemplative posture, insights about the power of healing compassion will emerge. My 
hope is that new theologies of care and spiritual practices of care will be imagined and included 
for all types of people who suffer from oppression that is often invisible, and also for those who 
have experienced the acute trauma of monoracism. Perhaps my spiritual practices will be an 
example of what theologian and psychologist Shelly Rambo describes as “remaining in love” 
together (2010, p. 171). Additionally, those who live excluded by monoracism will better 
understand their own identity as well as be encouraged towards actions of racial justice for all. 
My dissertation will help advance the work of spiritually rooted social transformation, will 
innovate theology and theological education in both particular and universal ways, and will 
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remain distinctly committed to a contemplative path so as to not recreate oppression but to live 
in ways that embrace and transcend the logic of race. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, MCAM, my spirituality and care program, weaves together mysticism, 
spirituality, critical mixed race theory, and spiritual care processes to generate compassion and 
previously unexplored opportunities to grow and heal people’s own relationship to race in 
spiritual experience and dialogue. While this project has implications for race relations at large, 
it first seeks to enter and tend to the unique concerns of multiracial people. In reflecting on this 
and the lessons learned, I hope participants might perceive new ways of relating to race both 
internally and externally through the power and presence of radical compassion and spiritual 
practice. 



Chapter 5: 

Discerning Compassionate Action: 
Evaluating MCAM through the Qualitative Lens 
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Discerning new action is at once a risk and also a movement of joy. Through the process 
of embracing our limitation as human beings, we somehow mysteriously come across 
the truth that our value as human beings is not made up of our decision to act or not; 
rather it is our actions that should flow from the awareness of our intrinsic value. This 
mystical realization is not esoteric or reserved for monks on the mountain. It is one 
where a person knows who they are, what they are, inherently, and how to live from 
these truths in a world that seems to be disconnected from their center. This program 
invites all of us to consider what new actions the Spirit might lead us to. Perhaps actions 
that bear fruit as service to ourselves and neighbors, or loving presence in the midst of 
difficulty, an invitation to solidarity with suffering, and identifying emergent and 
empowered ways of being human together. My deepest hope is that may we all be 
inspired by the resilience of life, the courage that can come from living together, and the 
importance of slowing down so that we might catch up to ourselves and heal the hurting 
places until only love is left. --Aizaiah Yong, Journal Entry, Los Angeles, CA, 2019 

Purpose of Study 

My study sought to accomplish a few goals. The first was to more deeply understand the 
experience of multiracial people in the United States, and specifically in predominantly white 
settings. Secondly, I was looking to interrogate the role spirituality and spiritual practices might 
play in multiracial people’s own process of understanding the issue of race and how racism 
operationalizes in everyday life. Lastly, I hoped to find out the potency of cultivating online 
spaces for the purpose of teaching spirituality, leading spiritual formation practices, and offering 
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pastoral care in ways that promote healing from social oppression. These four questions were 
integral to my research: 

1) Does MCAM contribute to increased awareness of oneself (especially psycho-culturally)? 

2) Does MCAM contribute to increased awareness of interconnectedness to others? 

3) Does MCAM contribute to increased awareness of systemic racism and racialization? 

4) Does MCAM offer tools and resources that promote healing from racial oppression? 

I researched these questions by centering participants’ experiences and intentionally 
encouraging them to explore their experiences of race from multiple angles. I have framed the 
entire program in a way that is open-ended, which creates fertile ground for creativity and 
imagination to emerge without the expectation that their answers or experiences should fit into a 
prescribed explanation. 

Methodology 

In this study, I utilized a phenomenological approach to understanding the participants’ 
multiracial experience at a predominantly white college or university as they processed it 
through MCAM. Phenomenological research focuses on participants’ shared experience, in this 
case multiraciality, and seeks to report the essence of their experience (Creswell, 2015). This 
gave me the best chance to hear the participants on their own terms and offer multiple 
pathways for multiracial persons that might promote healing in their lives in ways that feel right 
to them. A phenomenological approach also emphasizes the uniqueness of each participant 
and the validity of their own experiences, rather than working to create a grounded theory that 
would assume a general applicability to all multiracial persons. I am much more interested in (1) 
the particular, intersectional, and personal workings of race in the lives of my participants and 
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(2) what MCAM can offer them as they engage issues of race at personal, interpersonal, and 
systemic levels. 

Research Design 

This study is based on a curriculum that I have created specifically for multiracial people 
to experience mysticism by way of spirituality particularly amidst racialization in the United 
States. It was structured similarly to a spiritual formation program and facilitated completely 
online. While it is a program rooted in Christian thought and practice (and participants were 
clearly informed about and consented to this), it did not explicitly use Christian scripture or 
language. This program did not require a person to be a Christian and/or seek to convert them 
to Christianity in any way. The primary goals were to teach participants about the movement of 
compassion across many spiritual traditions, encourage critical analysis of issues of race in the 
United States, and pastorally care for each participant in the unique multiplicity of their identity. 
In order to accomplish these tasks, I grounded the program in the wisdom of Raimon Panikkar; 
his thought helps us solve the social issues of today, such as the centrality of intracultural and 
intercultural dialogue and relationships, spiritual practices that connect a person to their 
interiority, and the concreteness of everyday life and experience. 

My study spanned three weeks and involved the following aspects: one introductory live 
video meeting via Zoom, pre-recorded video teachings and guided audio meditations, and 
personal/group dialogue in the form of written reflection. The research process entailed 
conducting pre- and post-study open-ended forty-five-minute interviews with the six participants. 
My intention was to utilize an orientational qualitative inquiry approach (Patton, 2002) which 
seeks to advocate for the often-missed experience of multiracial persons in society and create 
an opportunity for multiracial persons to struggle for liberation from the deadly effects of racial 
oppression (Tuhiwai-Smith, 2016). To this end I planned to use critical mixed-race and 
postcolonial theory as the primary critical lens for this study, entwined with the theoretical 
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framework of advocacy which gives preferential voice to multiracial persons and highlights their 
experience (Creswell, 2016). My analysis is also coming from an emic perspective, as I identify 
as a multiracial person myself. 

Participants 

Seven people self-selected to enroll in my spiritual practice program and I coded and 
analyzed data collected from them. The names of the participants have been changed to protect 
their confidentiality. 

Participant recruitment was done via personal relationships as well as personal 
recommendations from university colleagues. The participants’ involvement was absolutely 
voluntary and as an incentive, they were offered a $25 gift card to be received at the end of the 
study. Participants had to have access to a computer and the internet; to be at least eighteen 
years old; and to self-identify as multiracial. 

Due to the fact that participants self-selected, my approach in the video teachings and 
guided meditation was more focused on the content itself rather than using pedagogical 
strategies to “hook” or entice them to be interested. The participants were primarily non-white 
mixed with white heritage (five participants), but two were of entirely non-white mixed heritage 
and therefore, like myself, of double minority status. While much of my research and preparation 
was formulated with double minorities in mind, the material we covered was applicable to both 
experiences and more attention to the fluidity of whiteness was needed. 

All participants completed a demographic data form (appendix B). I sought to 
understand, in basic categories, how participants self-identified. The demographic data form 
allowed for written answers so that participants could provide information based on their self¬ 
understanding within the categories provided (age, gender, religious affiliation if any, ethnicity, 
racial self-identification, and sexual orientation). Participants were also encouraged to leave any 
portion blank that they did not want to complete. 
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Table: Demographic Information of Participants 
Table 1. Demographic Information of Participants (see appendix B for the form). 


Name 

Age 

Gender 

Religious 

affiliation, if 

any 

Ethnicity 

Racial self- 

identification 

Sexual 

Orientation 

Faye 

24 

Female 

Christian 

Chinese & Mexican 

Asian/Hispanic 

Heterosexual 

Ellie 

22 

Female 

Catholic 

White 

Hispanic/White 

Heterosexual 

Molly 

20 

Female 

Christian 

White/Filipina 

White/Filipina 

Straight 

Brooklyn 

20 

Female 

Christian, 

Pentecostal 

Caucasian and 

Caribbean 

Biracial 

Heterosexual 

Blaire 

22 

Female 

No 

affiliation 

Hispanic/Latina 

Biracial 

Heterosexual 

Will 

19 

Male 

Christian 

Black and White 

Mixed 

Heterosexual 

Sean 

24 

Male 

Christian 

Puerto Rican and 

East Indian 

Hispanic 

Straight 


Data Collection 

To analyze the effectiveness of MCAM, I collected data in the following ways: semi- 
structured interviews, participants’ written reflections, participatory observation notes, and 
analytic journal notes. My program was approved by the institutional research board and 
participants were free to drop out at any time. During the final week, one participant opted out 
due to lack of time and communicated their regret about not following through. Participants 
understood my intention of furthering the study of multiracial experience and spiritual practices 
that enable them to relate to race with compassion. 
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The interviews were recorded with an iPhone and transcribed by the online service Rev. 
For confidentiality, all names were changed and not spoken during the recording. Interviews 
took place both before and after the program and were approximately 45 minutes in length. The 
participants signed an Informed Consent Form prior to their involvement with the study and 
were given permission to ask questions about the process. 

Data Analysis: 

My specific interests in this project are to deepen understanding of how spiritual 
practices can offer multiracial people avenues of healing in the ways they relate to their 
experience of race in the United States. One of the assumptions I bring to the work is that reality 
is inherently good, abundant, and trustworthy, and therefore that we can explore our human 
experiences (even difficult ones) with openness and curiosity. I understand race to be a social 
construction that is continually perpetuated and re-created as a tool of oppression and 
dehumanization that disconnects people from reality itself. In practicing compassion, one is 
enabled both to connect to the effects of race and simultaneously to transcend the tyranny of 
race that dominates so much of US society. This ability is spiritually centered as well as 
internally and externally integrated. That is why my entire process of dissertation-writing, 
research, and facilitation was done from the standpoint of the wisdom and learning of my own 
personal spiritual experience of practicing compassion (2015). This is also why I began each 
chapter with a journal entry and have included analytic memos in my data. 

I believe that all writing includes all of our own humanity, which means implicit biases 
and shortcomings will surface. As a male Christian minister who is able-bodied, cis-gendered, 
English-speaking, overeducated, and an “expert” in the field of spirituality, I realize there are 
also inherent power dynamics to my project. I believe that the group granted an implicit trust to 
me that allowed them to engage the practices and assumptions of my teaching. This means that 
for better or worse, this study is colored by my own social location, and yet I have tried to 
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mitigate this process by continually reminding the group that this study is not about my teaching 
or knowledge but about centering their stories accurately, authentically, and honestly. I also 
continually reminded participants that there are no “right or wrong” ways to practice spirituality 
or share their experience. 

For my coding, I relied on critical mixed-race theory, themes from contemplative 
spirituality, and postcolonial pastoral theology. These theories helped to keep my own 
hermeneutic from perpetuating dominance over the participants’ stories, as well as grounded 
my analysis in the practice of being open-minded, curious, and non-judgmental. The coding 
methods I used were a priori and in vivo. A priori codes are ways to use pre-determined themes 
when evaluating the data, and in vivo coding is done to keep participants’ actual words in the 
analysis process (Creswell, 2015). The interview outline protocol I used can be found in 
Appendix E. I then chose to do my coding and analysis with the program MAXQDA, a leading 
online tool to categorize and evaluate qualitative data. My research outcomes were divided into 
three main themes: spirituality, race, and pastoral care. Each category is divided into four sub¬ 
codes. My coding process followed a standard eight-step process (Creswell, 2015, p. 160). I 
found a priori codes were helpful to assess the initial effectiveness of MCAM and in vivo coding 
was an additional source of knowledge that emerged to highlight aspects of the participants’ 
experience that were important yet not pertinent to the themes of my a priori codes. My coding 
scheme is outlined in figure 1. 


Coding Scheme 


A priori codes 

Spirituality outcomes 


1. Psychological & Emotional Self-Awareness 

2. Body Awareness 

3. Human as Community 
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4. Transcendent Connectedness 

Race outcomes 

5. Internalization of racial oppression 

6. Racism is fluid & contextual 

7. Intersectionality 

8. Racialization is ordinary to US society and life 
Pastoral Care outcomes 

9. Self-identified Needs 

10. Self-empowered Creative Action 

11. Culturally Integrative (social location and biases) 

12. Holistic/Multi-dimensional Care 

In vivo codes 

13. Race Avoidance 

14. Perceived Dangers of “Race” 

15. “What are you?” 

16. Open Spiritualities 

Figure 1. Coding Scheme. 

In this next section, I briefly describe the MCAM program, along with participants’ 
reflections about their experiences. This is an attempt to provide a sense of what happened 
during each session from multiple angles. Fora more detailed outline of the program, see 
Appendix A. It also should be noted that it became apparent to me during the program that for 
many participants this was their first opportunity to learn about critical race theory, and thus I felt 
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the need to spend more time than I had initially planned defining terms such as ethnicity, race, 
racialization, and racism. 

Narrative description: Facilitating MCAM 

The first interaction I had with the group collectively was an initial Zoom meeting. All 
seven participants were invited to introduce themselves and share their name, their racial self- 
identification, and their personal interests in the study. Here participants were given an 
opportunity to put a face to the names they would be interacting with over the next three weeks 
as well as the invitation to co-create a covenant of relationship. One of the aspects that is 
important in conversations about race (and regarding sensitive issues in general) is that of trust. 

I wanted to use this time to ask the group to come up with a covenant that would allow them to 
engage with transparency, as opposed to having a prescribed set of ground rules that I came up 
with apart from the group. This served as a reference point for engagement throughout the 
program and helped to cultivate a more authentic container for sharing experiences. Brooklyn 
reflected on the importance of the group meeting and how it fostered a supportive community 
throughout the program: 

Yeah, I definitely think it was easy [for me] to feel like I could share. It was an easy group 
to connect with because they were open, so I felt like I could be open. And they were 
also very affirming, so when we would post, they would comment, and their comments 
weren't just, like, what we have to do, but actually in depth. It was more thoughtful, and 
there was actually sharing.... Like they had actually read our paragraphs and actually 
shared or sharing from what they learned and what they've experienced. Yeah, that was 
good. That was very good. 

After this initial group meeting, the online sessions began. Session one began on a 
Sunday, with instructions to both listen to an audio teaching as well as to read through various 
supplemental material on spiritualities of compassion and critical race theory. This supplemental 
reading helped further elaborate and build a shared lexicon for our program. The session 
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concluded with a guided spiritual-practice visualization where participants could connect to 
sacred compassion as they personally defined it. After students completed these activities, they 
were instructed to write personal (private) and group (public) reflections. 

The hope for the first session was for the participants to experience sacred compassion 
within life itself by connecting to images of nature that are sustaining and life-giving. My 
recorded talk also taught about the inherent assumption that compassion is an essential 
element to life, which is waiting for us to notice it. I repeatedly emphasized in the audio teaching 
that this spiritual practice is connected to multiple faith backgrounds and so participants had the 
freedom to interpret it in the way that felt right for them. Here is a personal written response 
from Blaire describing her experience learning about sacred compassion within life and her 
multiracial experience: 

Sacred compassion, as a multiracial person, to me really means to focus on being 
compassionate and caring towards myself and my experiences. That I can give space to 
my experiences knowing that I am fully loved throughout it. That practice was really 
helpful for me because I had never thought about the inherent compassion of life. I spent 
a lot of time feeling very connected to the earth in the sense that I am receiving 
compassion from the air I breathe and then returning and giving that back to the earth as 
I exhale. As I am still figuring out what my spirituality looks like, having this sense of 
connectedness to the divinity of nature was incredibly spiritual and helpful for me. 

I will explore reflections like this later in depth, but this paints a brief picture of how week 
one was focused. After session one, I chose to personally respond via email and comment on 
each of the participants’ private reflections. While I did not intend to do this originally, nor did I 
do this in subsequent weeks, I thought it was important to start off the study showing them that I 
was truly reading their thoughts and comments. Hopefully my personalized feedback set a 
foundation of intention and presence for the participants throughout. 
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In session two, the practice element centered on extending compassion to oneself by 
“taking the U-Turn” (see chapter 1). I spent time in the audio teaching on the difference between 
the grounded versus conflicted self and how a person can begin to notice the qualitatively 
different experience of being in these two states. Session two also included a guided meditation 
where participants were invited to remember a time when race impacted them and then to 
consider what self-compassion would offer them in these moments. Ellie reflected on how self¬ 
compassion is new to her, but gives her a chance to notice herself when she is conflicted as 
well as how that shapes her own internalized racialized biases. Ellie reflected: 

The spiritual practice of taking a U-turn didn’t completely feel comfortable still. I think it’s 
more to do with the sitting still and looking back over moments that are more vulnerable. 

I feel very antsy. However, even though it felt uncomfortable, I still had the audio 
listening on my mind and acknowledging my toxic/conflicted self. This audio listening 
and the opportunity to set aside time and reflect on it was amazing.... Reflecting on self¬ 
compassion with a curious and open heart is such a gentle reminder to myself. Also with 
internal dialogues I’m realizing I’m trying to find my group and at this point in life I feel 
more comfortable with people that look similar to me. 

The third and final session grappled with the practice of extending compassion to other 
people, including enemies, and even systems or structures of human life. The supplemental 
reading consisted of summaries on compassionate listening and looking at the prophetic 
witness of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. during the civil rights movement. Both of these 
examples were meant to inspire participants to think about what compassion towards others 
might look like practically. 

The guided spiritual practice was an invitation to take the U-turn with a person who has 
racialized them in one way or another, to become more curious about where the other person 
may have been coming from internally, and to ask how that might alter their own response to 
the other person. While this proved difficult, it created an opportunity to embody a conscious 
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resistance to injustice rather than the unconscious reaction (which typically is solely self- 
preoccupied) that often perpetuates more polarization. Many participants reflected on the power 
of being able to respond differently and, subsequently, how this allowed them to become the 
change they would like to see in the world. Describing “taking the U-turn,” a number of 
participants shared that treating others with compassion will create a world of opportunities for 
things to become better, even if only by a little bit. They were also granted opportunities to 
imagine new ways of being, acting and helping heal race relations that they were previously 
unaware of. Sean wrote in his group reflection: 

We can teach ourselves that our actions cause either positive or negative reactions. 
What we project or put out in words, motifs and actions carry out to the sphere of 
influence we are around. If we consider all of us as one body, we are all connected. I like 
to reference the movie ‘Avatar’; the deity in the movie was Ewah (mother nature). But in 
the movie the indigenous knew that they were a part of a greater body, and that it was a 
gift to be ‘one of many.’ If we in the US can have a similar attitude to others that we are 
all collectively human beings, and that we are called for the betterment of the human 
race, than that would be our motivation to seek compassion in all we do. Take it a step 
further and involve what Jesus called us to do, love your enemies, and treat your 
neighbor as you would treat yourself. But, if we treat ourselves poorly, we will treat 
others poorly. It starts with us. 

This reflection demonstrates how, as the result of the guided spiritual practice for the 
week, Sean was able to hold both his own interests along with the interests of others, even to 
the world. In this week, participants shared that whatever action they specifically may feel called 
to take to combat racial injustice would be grounded in the experiential awareness of 
humanizing those who are they attempting to persuade or confront. This week ended by asking 
the group to consider what group action they could take to raise awareness about the issues 
pertaining to multi/racial experience(s). While I was hoping the responses would be attempts at 
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structural transformation, I observed that many of the recommendations were still at the internal 
and interpersonal level. My attempt to teach about nonviolent social action through the life of the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. seemed not to make much impact. This suggests to me that 
possibly more time should have been taken in the session to focus solely on the structural 
racism of policies and law by giving more examples than the civil rights movement and 
removing the interpersonal compassionate listening example. 

In future iterations, maybe I should add a fourth week to attend more deeply to the 
structural level; in that way I wouldn’t lose the interpersonal level completely. This also makes 
me wonder whether I should have attempted to introduce examples of structural racism at the 
beginning of the program rather than waiting until week 3. Either way, it does seem as though 
the contemplative approach to oppression involves first and foremost dealing with racism inside 
own’s own heart and psyche as the most important step to healing, rather than analyzing and 
critiquing others’ behaviors. In this case, I am glad to report that all participants were able to 
contemplate their own racialized experiences more intimately and deeply; this was, after all, my 
primary goal. 

For the entirety of the program, I began each week by sending a personal text to each 
participant letting them know the next week’s content was available and ready for engagement. 
In the beginning, I did not plan to do this but in the event I felt that in order to keep participants 
engaged, this was important. In reflecting on the program, I also realized that although 
participants were welcome to contact me at any time, none did, and so the experience was 
more self-guided than I originally had anticipated. Because I did not have consistent 
communication with the participants regarding the content itself, there was a lot of room for 
interpretation. I also could not modify or pivot it accordingly to participant needs, questions, or 
challenges. 

I did, however, receive highly positive feedback from all participants that it was a rare 
and much-needed space centering their multi/racial experience(s). Faye spoke in her post- 
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interview about how important it was for her to have others that shared her experience when 
she had previously no one to discuss these topics with. 

It was impactful just really knowing that there's other people my age that have similar 
experiences, because obviously I never really talked to anyone about it, because I never 
really had friends that I could talk to about it with. So that was cool, to hear at least. 
Faye’s comment speaks to me about the importance of community when attending to 
the spiritual life. While this is a highly personal experience, it is deepened and expanded by 
sharing it with others. When there is a safe and trusted group to dialogue with, it provides 
encouragement and affirmation in the work itself as well as the confidence to keep going. This 
supports my original assumption that tending to the racialized experiences of multiracial people 
will require risk-taking and a supportive community to make it possible. 

Spirituality Outcomes 

1. Psychological & Emotional Self-Awareness 

Here, I sought to understand if participants were able to identify their thoughts and/or 
emotions in the midst of racialized experiences. A holistic and integrative spirituality must 
include a person’s ability to better connect with their own thought and emotional life and become 
more curious about what comes up for them throughout their life. The reflections demonstrated 
in this program gave many opportunities for participants to observe their emotional and thought 
life. In this section, I will share a few highlights of the key findings. 

In week two, Faye wrote in her group reflection that practicing the U-turn towards her 
own experience helped her to acknowledge what she has felt emotionally due to the evil of 
racism, and even the pain that is still difficult to confront. She wrote about how, after learning 
about the practice of taking a U-turn, she now feels more encouraged to relate to herself from a 
spiritual stance of compassion. 
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Growing up in a white community, I have realized the hurt and pain I've felt from being 
excluded and often subtly ridiculed for being racially different than them. It's hard to look 
around in present time and think of the past and have patience and compassion. Unlike 
Martin Luther [King], I have anger and I have negative sentiments toward white people 
due to this. I realize of course not all white people are like those I see supporting Trump 
or those I grew up with in Virginia, however it’s hard not to feel resentment and anger. 
However, this practice helps my ability to have more compassion for myself for sure. It’s 
a great reminder to do so and to remember this in times I get overwhelmed with anxiety 
or depression that there’s a better way to view myself and to love myself with 
compassion. 

Ellie shared in her post-interview how this program helped her become more aware of 
her thought life, including biases and stereotypes she holds against others. 

For me this practice helps me internally to catch myself on thoughts and think, / am 
going to think these things, it is human to think these things, and I don’t say “it’s human” 
to make an excuse for it but, like, people have thoughts and it pops into your head. So 
now to focus on it and catch myself and say, no, that is not true. I am just noticing my 
thoughts that fit into a stereotype. So catching myself internally and then being able to 
catch how I act upon it. For example, if an Asian customer came in and not thinking [to 
myself] they are going to leave another mess and being rude to them because I am 
associating them [with a stereotype]. I think it starts internally for me and even if it’s one 
group that was rude. Maybe a group of guys, or woman, or whatever nationality they 
were, I shouldn’t generalize and now being able to catch myself. 

This admission from Ellie was a humble and honest response to how through this 
program, her ability to attend to her thought life was enhanced and she can now change how 


she interacts with diverse others. 
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In Brooklyn’s group reflection, she shared that this program gave her the power to relate 
to herself with compassion rather than judgment. She came to a deeper understanding of how 
she has grown accustomed to treating herself internally and how that impacts her faith 
commitments. While she has attempted to treat others well, she now realizes that begins with 
how she treats herself. 

For me, again, I can tend to show people compassion, like a lot of compassion, but I 
tend to not show myself as much compassion. So I think that.... There was a Bible verse, 
I think I quoted, The greatest commandment, love yourself or love your neighbor as 
yourself.’ And I usually forget the yourself part. So in order to show other people 
compassion, I've got to show myself compassion in my thoughts. And that was one of 
the biggest takeaways that I got from this practice. 

What I learned in this outcome was that although participants came from diverse spiritual 
backgrounds, they were all impacted in the invitation to become more aware of thoughts and 
emotions that arise in their experience, particularly around racialized experiences. This program 
shows that with invitations to contemplate personal thoughts and feelings, participants can 
better relate to difficult experiences of race within themselves and towards others from being 
grounded in the reality of sacred compassion that is available within life itself. 

2. Cosmic Body Awareness 

My interest in this outcome speaks to the reality that humans are embodied beings with 
physicality and the experience of physical sensations. Since this is true, and with the goal of 
supporting a holistic spirituality, becoming more in touch with our senses is key to spiritual well¬ 
being. This outcome is also necessary due to the fact that oppression of minoritized racial 
groups has long been experienced in ways that are not just emotionally or psychologically, but 
physically violent (through exploitation, abuse, and imprisonment) to bodies of color. Thus, I 
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wanted my program to bring back attentiveness to the wisdom of the physicality and 
embodiment of each participant as a path to deepen their spirituality and sustenance for 
resisting oppression. 

One of the most powerful examples of returning to embodiment was summed up in 
Blaire’s post-interview, as she shared how she was able to tune into her body in a new way 
through the spiritual practices. Here is her written personal reflection describing the experience: 

My general experience with this week's spiritual practice was overall positive. Feeling 
holistic in the experience really stood out to me, especially when thinking of a racialized 
experience. An insight that I kept thinking about was, even in that moment of racialized 
difference when I felt disconnected from other people I was always connected to the 
earth and the foundational principle of inherently sacred compassion. Sacred 
compassion for me meant that to some degree I will always be taken care of and loved 
without having to do anything. That simply being alive shows that I am taken care of by 
the earth and as I recognize that I am able to return that favor to the earth. I spent a lot 
of time feeling very connected to the earth in the sense that I am receiving compassion 
from the air I breathe and then returning and giving that back to the earth as I exhale. As 
I am still figuring out what my spirituality looks like, having this sense of connectedness 
to the divinity of nature was incredibly spiritual and helpful for me. This practice helped 
me ask: how can I be fully present in myself? And understand how I'm feeling in my 
worth, in my experiences. And then how can I use that embodiment to connect me to the 
world around me? When I feel embodied in myself, maybe I can then feel that and see 
that for other people. I feel like that's where I'm at right now in terms of spirituality 
because I do think that that's a very, yeah, it's a very spiritual practice to reflect on who 
you are, and your being, and what that means to you. Just tuning into what my body 
needs, understanding what my body may be telling me at certain times. Like the physical 
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feelings that I'm feeling at a moment. And then also feeling comfortable in my skin, 
feeling confident in who I am, in my abilities, whether that be intellectual, physical, 
whatever. And I think just feeling present because there are times when you can be in 
your body, but be mentally somewhere else. So learning to be present in the moment to 
the things around you and to the things happening internally. 

Blaire’s reflection alluded to a spiritual reality of abundance, where she can return to the 
physical experience of being cared for even amidst the difficulties and chaos of life. She shared 
how this program has helped her to see how she is a recipient of the earth’s sacred compassion 
and through this experience, she is better connected to her embodied reality and encouraged to 
embrace her physicality as essential to her spiritual life. 

Another participant, Will, concluded that in visualizing sacred compassion within life 
itself, he too was supported and sustained through and through. In this affirmation, he was able 
to see himself as an embodied being, participating in the sacred all around him. For Will, this 
embodied capacity meant a deeper connection to the presence of God in his actual life in the 
here and now. It also gives him the power to live in and from peace, despite the reality of broken 
human relations. 

The first really interesting conclusion that I came to this week revolves around sacred 
compassion. I realized that no matter what situation you are in, life is always giving you 
something compassionate. This is demonstrated simply by the ground we stand on and 
the air we breathe. If no compassion is ever shown to us by another human I believe 
God’s beautifully constructed world has the ability to bring us peace and compassion 
through nature. 

Sean also found that the practice of noticing the sacred compassion of life was very 
moving. He was even able to connect his experience of being a newborn infant to the reality of 
being under divine care and protection. He felt moved to return to this truth and be grounded in 
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it by continually practicing, even as he engages the difficult issues of race that may come 
throughout his life. 

The biggest thing that stood out for me was the realization that life cares for us even at 
the first stages of life. Knowing that our breath and our mother’s milk; the ground 
underneath our feet that supports us as we walk in our daily lives. What ‘Sacred 
Compassion’ means to me after this segment would be, a deep understanding of 
knowing that we are all part of something bigger than ourselves. As a multiracial person 
it means acceptance of all regardless of background or skin color. To love and to serve 
unconditionally for any person that God brings into your life. This practice really brought 
to me mindfulness on how to actively use the vocabulary in my daily life. People may 
think of compassion as just a trait you can be born with, when you change the rhythm of 
the trait to no longer a feeling but a choice to being open to the sacred. When people do 
this actively and choose to pursue it, it will be put in action. 

Each of these reflections show how sacred compassion can be experienced through the 
very physical bodies we exist in and how this strengthens and supports various spiritualities. 

The spiritual practices offered were helpful to these participants, teaching them how they can 
notice the sacred in the very natural and ordinary world and suggesting how that might ground 
them in the resources of compassion while they navigate the vicissitudes of life. 

3. Human Experience as Relational Community 

My interest in this outcome is founded in the notion that spiritual life cannot be separated 
from the reality that human experience is sustained by interdependent and interconnected 
relationships with other beings. This is to say that without the relationships that make up the 
human experience, such as the family, wider community, society, and even nation, the human 
would cease to exist. In both material and immaterial ways, then, authentic spiritualities must 
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reflect on and engage the intimate relations by which human experience is constituted. A 
definite goal for this program was to invite participants to experience community and also to 
reflect on the ways in which community impacts them so that they might be both empowered in 
their work of resisting oppression but also galvanized to take a stand in attempting to persuade 
others. Brooklyn commented in her post-interview about how moving it was to be in community 
with others who were multiracial. She felt enriched by having a group of people to listen to her, 
and also expanded her perspective by listening intently to what others had to share. 

I really liked the group of people that were in this study. They took the study and shared 
what they wanted to in different ways. And it was really nice to have a platform where I 
could share my story and again, not feel like I'm the only one that's going through this. 
Because other people have gone through similar experiences as me, and they were able 
to share their experiences and how they've maybe reflected on it and moved on, but also 
learned things from it. And that has helped me with getting different perspectives and 
whatnot. Yeah, it was good. 

In Ellie’s post-interview, she shared her newfound understanding of how her life is 
constituted by interdependence and how her actions affect the whole. Rather than reducing her 
experience to that of only one life, Ellie now sees that every action she takes personally is 
important to all of life. Through this awareness, her spirituality now empowers her to take 
personal agency in making a difference in the world despite the gravity of problems that exist. 

I would definitely say this experience has helped me to understand what is going on in 
within myself. Like, literally how you view the world is your whole life so with more 
awareness now to the ripple effect that I make for the world to be a gentler place. 
Honestly, the world is a rough and shitty place. Like it’s rough, and things happen, but 
being aware of that and being like, ok, well, how can I make it a nicer world for myself 
and how can I make it a nicer world for those around me, is empowering. 
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The spiritual practice of reflecting on community helped Sean to be more open with 
diverse religious others by finding connections and similarities. He realized that through the 
practice and power of compassionate spirituality, he is invited to start dialogue with those who 
previously he may have judged or kept his distance from. This program also expanded the way 
his spirituality is communal so he can be a better listener who is open and empathetic regarding 
what others share. 

This practice is great for people of all different backgrounds, no matter if you're just 
spiritual, or if you're different backgrounds of faith. If you're Islam, Hindu, Muslim, 
Buddhist, Christian, it literally allows for you to see similarities between [them]. Now, I'm 
going to go back to my neighbors seeing similarities. I think this is a great practice that 
allows for open dialogue to be shared and experiences to be shared. 

Each of these reflections depict how this program helped participants to reflect on their 
life as made up of community and the types of impact they can have personally on the whole. 
This program resulted in an increase of personal capacities that both support and strengthen 
the depth of relationships that participants experience; it also provided much needed 
nourishment for the long and tiring work of social justice. 

4. Transcendent Connectedness 

This outcome claims that holistic spirituality will help people sense their connectedness 
to a larger life than that which can be experienced from ego consciousness. By ego 
consciousness, I mean one’s thoughts, emotions, desires, or sensations. By contrast, a holistic 
spirituality will invite participants to reflect on their own experiences that transcend any of the 
above mentioned categories and are those moments where life is purely received as a gift. 
Regardless of one’s spiritual belief or religious foundations, this outcome is geared towards 
inviting participants to think about moments in their life that were granted to them without merit, 
effort, or were given by love itself. These moments help participants to experience aspects of 
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reality that transcend our ego-based consciousness, and put us in a state where we can realize 
ourselves as connected to a life larger than our egos. This outcome moves participants from the 
realm of the seen to the unseen. While for some this could be a personal deity, for others this 
could be the nature that they are surrounded by and have emerged from. Because I have 
already shared the reflections of a few participants about nature previously, I will focus this 
section on some other ways that participants felt a greater sense of connectedness to the 
transcendent or sacred. 

Faye reflected in one of her group reflections about how she experienced the sacred in 
hearing about the story of activist Gloria Anzaldua and her spiritual journey of embracing her full 
self and the intersectionalities that she experienced. 

I also really liked hearing Gloria Anzaldua's stories and perspective of her struggles and 
learnings throughout her life as well. I think there is a lot to learn about sacred 
compassion, specifically coming from a sense of self, identity and pride. 

Faye was able to witness the sacred in her life by reflecting on the times she was able to 
extend value to her own identities though they have been marginalized and oppressed by 
racism within US society. Hearing about Anzaldua enlarged Faye’s capacity to find the sacred 
simply in her ability to be proud of who she is and what she experiences, regardless of how 
others treat her. 

In a similar example, Will shared in his group reflection about how he sees the sacred at 
work when he embraces his own skin and does not accept the ways others racialize him. For 
Will, this translates to the ways he listen to others, even those who are ignorant. Through this 
program, Will was encouraged to live from the sacred, first towards himself and then in his 
ability to be curious towards others. Even in the moment where Will describes his experience as 
challenging, he is now granted the awareness of the sacred present with him there. 
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After this exercise I came to a cool conclusion about myself. I picked the experience of 
being called too white or not black enough. I chose to feel those feelings and relive that 
experience over again to see what I could learn about myself and that memory. I 
realized that usually anger boils up in me and I can snap back at the person in extreme 
ways, or take a small comment too far when it is said to me. I realized that when this is 
brought up my ability to listen disappears because I only want the other person to 
understand my view of this situation. This exercise showed me that maybe if I ask 
questions and listen very intentionally to the speaker then I can get somewhere with 
myself and the conversation. Maybe if I have sacred compassion and confidence in my 
skin and abilities then I can talk with more meaning. I was very happy to go through this 
exercise and will be using it again to sharpen this skill of visualization. Thank you so 
much this has really been helping me work through certain things and sharpen myself. 

The last participant reflection I want to highlight is from Sean. Sean was able to 
experience the invitation of the sacred in the present by remembering how the sacred has been 
at work in the past. Through revisiting the example of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., Sean 
was moved to consider how compassion is still active and alive in moments of racial oppression. 
This retelling of history from the perspective of a person of color who continued to resist racism 
allowed him to reconnect to the possibility of what faith and hope could look like when resisting 
evil (and more specifically racism) in the future. 

It was a little challenging to experience sacred compassion at first. You're like trying to 
grasp it and then it's hard to grasp until you really start getting into it and for me seeing 
the example of Martin Luther King. I was like, ‘Wow, okay. This guy really did show 
sacred compassionate throughout his entire civil rights campaign movement.’ I was like, 
‘Wow.’ That was really profound for me. 
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Sean’s reflection depicts both the reality of oppression but also the reality of compassion 
at work amidst life. In this paradoxical tension, Sean receives the possibility of living from 
the sacred compassion as the energy that grounds and informs his praxis moving 
forward. 

Race Outcomes 

5. Internalization of racial oppression 

One of the major tenets of critical race theory is that because of the pervasiveness and 
allure of racism, racist actors can come from all racial backgrounds. Because the United States 
was founded on the principles of racial hierarchy and systemic racial oppression, messaging 
that dark skin is inferior to light and white skin persists. This makes it is easy for people of color 
to discredit themselves, question their own validity, and/or try to appear as “white” as possible. 

In the process of racial consciousness and healing from this oppression, it is important for 
people of color to identify these patterns in themselves as well as in society as the first step 
towards reclaiming agency and resistance to these narratives and/or ideologies. Faye shared in 
one of her weekly group reflections how this program helped raise her awareness about how 
skin color impacts opportunities within US life (specifically in Hollywood) and how lighter skin is 
glorified. 

I think the thing that stood out to me the most was the part about colorism and the idea 
that being lighter skinned is more desirable. While this is superficial, I truly believe that 
many people, whether aware of it or not believe this way in the US. Specifically, you will 
see Hollywood stars and celebrities being white or lighter skinned and not darker 
skinned. 

For Faye, this was the first time she was able to recognize how the US standard of 
beauty has impacted her as a brown-skinned woman, even her own self-perceptions. In naming 
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this slight, she was able to resist this standard for herself and take a step towards valuing her 
own skin. In this reflection, we find Faye grappling with the problems of US life and the 
importance of Hollywood to offer counter-images and counter-narratives when it comes to skin 
color and beauty. 

Ellie also shares her own perspective through her group reflection on how tainted US 
society is by privileging white bodies in marketing and in media. She writes that although 
diversity is more prominent today than before, there is still much disparity and there remains a 
long way to go before justice or equity is realized. 

I think this is a huge part of today’s society. People don’t even notice how ingrained and 
normalized it is. Ads, commercials, main roles in movies, everything that we see from 
the time we are young from social media tends to be white or lighter-skinned people. In 
the past couple years companies have branches out and included mixed people & POC 
but it’s still vastly outnumbered (whether that’s because they genuinely care or because 
‘being diverse & inclusive is trending’ I’m not sure but at least it’s a start.) 

Brooklyn’s group reflection focused on her challenges as a woman who is racialized 
black to embrace her full self, being multiracial. Brooklyn remembers that since she was young 
others would not accept her, so it made it difficult for her to accept herself. Yet through this 
program she has been rejuvenated in her own ability to claim her full experience and resist how 
others may racialize her. 

Growing up multiracial was not always easy. Depending on the group I was with, I 
remember there were times in middle and high school where I felt like I was not being 
‘black enough’ or ‘white enough.’ Sometimes people would insinuate this onto me, or I 
would sense this about myself. Even during my freshman year of college, someone I had 
grown very close to called me ‘white-washed.’ During these times I didn’t know or realize 
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that not only others, but also I was trying to fit myself into one box when in reality, I’m a 
combination of multiple boxes. Now that I have matured and I am more secure in who I 
am, I understand that I don’t need to fit into just one box, I am a unique combination. 
Through the practices this week, I was reminded that I need to show myself grace and 
understanding just as much as I show others. I come from a mixed family and I am still 
learning to fully appreciate and connect with both sides, and that is okay. 

All of these examples illuminate how multiracial people (and particularly those with dark 
skin) are excluded from monoracial backgrounds and groups. Even more, these reflections 
show how this program helped participants to confront the internalized oppression within 
themselves and move towards greater self-love, acceptance. It increased their capacities to 
reject their internalizations of the ways society views them. 

6. Racism is fluid & contextual 

One of the important aspects for understanding how race/racism operationalizes itself is 
the ability to analyze how racism manifests in various contexts and circumstances. Racist actors 
can be from any racial background and perform actions steeped in racial hierarchy. Therefore 
this program attempted to help participants identify the various ways in which race and racism 
might manifest and how to analyze them. Blaire’s group reflection showcases how MCAM 
helped her to learn about racialization in the United States, and particularly how it affects 
multiracial people. As she recounted the story of Gloria Anzaldua, this gave her comfort and 
insight about how she might identify and resist racism in various contexts she faces in the 
future. 

A big thing that stood out to me in the challenges faced by Multiracial people in the US 
was the ‘Micro-differential racialization’ that can occur depending on who we are with 
and the needs of the dominant group whoever that may be. I had never really thought 
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about how this happens, and had to think about how this is different than code-switching, 
which I definitely do depending on who I am with. But this is more of others putting me in 
whatever box is most convenient for them at the time, and I have definitely had small 
experiences of this, especially with white friends who may think it's okay to say 
something negative about Mexicans and think it won't upset me because it ‘doesn't apply 
to me because I'm basically white’. Which is also an act of colorism towards me in which 
perhaps I benefit, yet it perpetuates really negative ideas about others who are darker 
than I am. I think throughout the challenges I definitely had anger and frustration rise up, 
but then hearing about Gloria Anzaldua also gave me feelings of empowerment and 
pride. I thought the way in which she sees the multiracial experience was beautiful and I 
want to see it more like that. 

Molly was also able to glean from the program that race shows up differently based on 
the context and cannot be analyzed the same way for all circumstances. Her personal reflection 
shared about how this complexity validated her own experience. She also commented on how 
understanding the history and sociology of race is crucial in the ability to recognize it in her own 
life. 

Even though there is this unifying characteristic of being multiracial, there's so many 
different ways that that can be experienced and be challenging. In my case, I see a lot of 
monoracism. There would be a lot of jokes that I would hear like, ‘Oh, there's no culture 
in white people,’ or like, ‘You wouldn't get it because you're white,’ or whatever it is, 
towards me because I look white. But when I was with white people, I would hear the 
same comments about being Filipina. I appreciated the content piece of it too because 
it's showing that there is historical and sociological backing to a lot of these ideas that we 
were talking about. 
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Will shared in his group reflection about how the program led him to understand race 
and how it works in society in different social spaces he encounters. He wrote that this program 
allowed him to admit that he was unintentionally complicit with the logic of race in his own life. 

This week was amazing and I truly learned and reflected on a lot of the content. I really 
appreciated having all of the different types of negative racial tactics used on multiracial 
people laid out. It really allowed me to pinpoint certain parts in my life when I have 
experienced it and even taken part in it without truly knowing. 

In Ellie’s personal reflection, she wrote how this program brought up for her the 
prevalence of monoracism and helped her to see where this exists in close relationships she 
has had. She was encouraged to know that there can be no exhaustive definition of race and 
rather she could take an intersectional approach in the future and problematize all- 
encompassing definitions of race in her social contexts. 

I found it really interesting learning about monoracism and colorism within the multi¬ 
racial community. I didn’t realize it until now monoracism was huge with my ex’s Puerto 
Rican family. They’d joke around that I wasn’t ‘Puerto Rican’ enough because I couldn’t 
speak Spanish or I didn’t look darker. It never really hurt much but was always awkward 
because I didn’t know what to reply or what the appropriate response would be. Looking 
back I wish I would have asked what specifically makes someone ‘enough of that race.’ 

7. Intersectionality 

In critical race theory, intersectionality is the concept that sheds light on how other 
aspects of one’s social location create a matrix of oppression for how a person is raced. In this 
program, intersectionality was introduced by asking participants specifically to reflect on their 
gender, education, sexual orientation, ability, and language and how that impacts the way they 
are treated. Molly especially appreciated this reflection, due to her own physical disability. While 
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Molly has lighter skin and can pass as white with groups of color, she feels that in all settings 
she is first minoritized based on her disability. When she is in groups that are predominantly 
white, she is seen as a person of color and someone with a disability. And, in each and every 
setting, Molly reminded the group, her gender in addition to her disability is always something 
that is a disadvantage for her. Through this program, Molly deepened her understanding of how, 
with the combination of each of those identities, she has a unique experience that cannot be 
explained solely by one category. 

Since I have a disability, I think that is different for the racial piece because [race] is not 
only the first thing people see. And with something like gender, I think it just feeds into it 
all depending, where I am. Then socioeconomic status feeds into my experience too. 
Yeah, so I think depending on who I am with or what it is, it is different for me. 

Ellie reflected on intersectionality and how she has witnessed language impacting her 
experience because US society regards Spanish speakers as inferior to English speakers. Ellie 
comes from a Spanish-speaking home, and she feels that people who are bilingual are actually 
more educated than people who solely speak English and should be treated with more respect. 
She went on to speak about how other social identities interact with race to put people at 
disadvantages, and how she hopes that there can be more education and awareness raised 
around intersectionality. 

Spanish is looked at as a negative thing in our society and people who speak it first are 
looked at as dumb because of it, but I'm like, honestly, most of us know English because 
that's our first language but aren't fluent in anything else and it's weird how because 
they're almost bi-lingual, they're looked as dumber, just because they're not fluent in 
English. On top of that, people are also at a disadvantage when they didn't go to college. 
Or someone who is gay for instance. When you put that on top of being mixed or black, 
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it just builds. We need better educating on this for the older generation but it's so much 
harder to change adults’ minds. 

Blaire also finds that spiritual identities impact how people experience race 
conversations and whether or not they are welcomed or excluded from these spaces. She found 
that in her previous spaces where she questioned the dominant way of thinking in a particular 
spiritual community, people would disregard her perspective and resorted further to 
colorblindness to silence her experience. As a multiracial woman of color, how she identifies 
spiritually can have an added layer of oppression. 

Yeah. I think something else that came up is the impact of my spirituality. In my 
background there was no openness to my spirituality and racial experience. So to be 
given the chance to reflect and acknowledge how this relates and how I'm feeling in 
those moments while I was doing the spiritual practices was really interesting. 

Each of the participants found that various identities interplay in social settings to make 
the way they are racialized unique. For all of them, this was the first time they were able to 
reflect on their experience in life about race more holistically to include other aspects of their 
identity, and this invitation gave them an opportunity to imagine what resistance might look like. 

8. Racialization is ordinary to US society and life 

Another key element to this program was the assumption that US history is riddled with 
racism and it still impacts us today. Therefore, each weekly audio teaching I produced focused 
on both the history of racism in the United States (specifically as it has impacted multiracial 
folks) as well as connections to how it still shows up in present US life. For many participants, 
this was the first time they had an opportunity to learn about race in the United States and its 
history. Blaire left the program sharing with the group that because of this program, she is 
inspired to learn more about the historical workings of racism against multiracial people and 
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ways she can better identify it today. She also stated that this program has helped her realize 
that understanding the multiracial experience is a wide and far-reaching task that cannot be 
summarized through one lens or one perspective. Her post illuminates how this program can 
help activate a passion for racial justice in others, even if they had no exposure to the 
conversation prior. 

I love learning. And I want to, yeah, read more books. Because although I am mixed, I 
am one individual with a unique experience and perspective of being mixed, but other 
people will have other perspectives and experiences. And I can't just live off of my own 
experience of mixed-ness, I need to learn and understand other people's in order to feel, 
yeah, more confident or comfortable speaking about race in our society. Because I may 
not have the same experience than someone who is darker complexioned than me or 
something and is also mixed. I think my big takeaway is like, I want to learn more. I want 
to hear more stories. I want to get more information. I want to know more history of our 
country and mixed people, or even just minoritized racial groups in general. 

For Will, going over the history of multiracial people was empowering because for the 
first time in his experience, it was publicly named and discussed. He wrote these words in one 
his weekly group reflections, sharing how this program has given him an opportunity to claim his 
own full experience of what being multiracial means to him. 

I love learning about my history and from there being able to create my own category. 
Being multiracial combined with moving twelve times has helped me become extremely 
adaptable. I have learned to embrace my many cultures. In [learning] the history I can 
better understand things. I do not believe that pigmentation should limit me and I fight it 
whenever it does because humans are too amazing and unique to be limited. 
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Sean took away from the program that race is integral to how US society is arranged. As 
someone whose parents came from India, he compared race and racism in the US to how 
lighter skin is privileged in India. This program helped him gain understanding and make 
connections in how racialization works in the world. 

How does race affects social life in the United States? I think it obviously shouldn't, but it 
does. Let's say for most Hispanics, they don't see someone like them as a CEO or 
somebody who works in corporate America. It's funny to just compare that because you 
look at just ethnic backgrounds compared to let's say India's caste system. They say the 
lighter you are, the better. 

In Ellie’s post-interview she indicated that she understood the intention behind the 
program when she admitted that race plays into every facet of US history and present-day 
society. In the following statement, she clearly shares how through this program her eyes have 
been opened to see that even when she was unconscious of it, race was impacting US life. She 
shared, “I don’t like saying [race] is everything because that is putting race into such a large 
category. But honestly after this, I would say it does affect everything.” 

The main wisdom from CRT that I attempted to integrate in this program is the stark 
teaching that race is involved in every facet of US life. While this might be a heavy truth to 
digest, it must be dealt with if the United States is going to move towards healing from racial 
oppression. While participants may have left feeling the weight of race, they also left with the 
understanding that there are people who are still doing what they can in their own lives to resist 
the deadly poison of racism. 

Pastoral Care Outcomes 


9. Self-identified Needs 
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Pastoral care begins with the assumption that where there is suffering, attempts can be 
made to alleviate the suffering by offering helping acts to those hurting in whatever way 
possible. Postcolonial pastoral care takes that a step further and defers to those who are 
suffering, asking that they recognize and identify for themselves what would be helpful rather 
than relying upon prescribed “expertise” from the pastoral care provider. Here the lines are 
blurred between the person helping and the person being helped, to develop mutual aid and 
reciprocity instead. My program attempted to take a similar approach; as the spiritual facilitator 
my goal was to create a container for participants to explore for themselves (and with the group) 
the difficulties that they face in the United States as multiracial people and to do what I could to 
offer help through our content and time together. 

Faye was able to voice for the first time her emotions and feelings concerning race that 
she had not uncovered previously, such as pain and anger. The importance of having a group 
that has similar experiences to discuss her feelings with also stood out to Faye. However, for 
her it was not only identifying her needs, but how she might be able to tend to her own emotions 
herself. 

The most impactful thing for me about this was really knowing that there's other people 
my age that have similar experiences, because obviously I never really talked to anyone 
about it, because I never really had friends that I could talk to about it with. So that was 
cool, to hear at least. I feel like I need to be more intentional to be in tune with my spirit 
and my emotions and allow myself to reflect on how I feel and even when it’s hard to feel 
negative emotions (pain and anger). Taking the U-Turn is not easy for me. I think it’s 
hard for me to stop myself when emotions feel heavy. It’s hard for me to pause and 
show myself compassion in those moments, and even after those moments are 
subsided, I still feel shameful that I let myself feel that way. Self-compassion means to 
let go of any other negative emotions and to love myself no matter what happens or 
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what circumstance I find myself in. Self-compassion means to me as a multiracial person 
to understand that it is okay to not have everything figured out, and it is okay to be 
confused about my identity, but to love myself anyways. This practice helps my ability to 
have more compassion for myself for sure. It’s a great reminder to do so and to 
remember this in times I get overwhelmed with anxiety or depression that there’s a 
better way to view myself and to love myself with compassion. 

Similarly, Brooklyn shared in her post-interview that before this program she was not as 
aware of how race has impacted her. The program created in her an ability to more fully 
accept her experience and fostered a desire to continue to create space for herself to explore 
her life more deeply. 

It was weird, because you think you know yourself and you think you know the past 
experiences that you've been through, and if they'd affected you or not. But I guess I just 
don't really think about those kinds of things as much as I thought I did. And so it was 
nice, it was nice to reflect, and different. It was refreshing to reflect on things that I don't 
really talk about, or don't really think about regularly. It was refreshing. I think it's 
accepting things that I've been through, and being okay with it, I guess. Okay with some 
of these experiences that I've gone through. And also with the study, seeing that other 
people have gone through similar experiences. Because again, we don't really talk about 
these things in everyday conversation. So it was nice to have a platform where I could 
share my experience and not feel like no one can relate, because a lot of people could 


relate. And that was nice. 
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Sean shared in his group reflection how he is normally hard on himself and because of 
this program is invited to be more gracious towards himself in his experience. He left this 
program with an awareness that the best way to help the world heal is starting with himself. 

I enjoyed the taking a U Turn practice. It brought some light to how I can operate better 
on treating myself. I focus so much on practicing compassion to others that I can forget 
to show myself compassion. In doing so with myself, would allow for me to increase my 
output of compassion to others so much more. I tend to be hard on myself, beating 
myself down. I now know that doing so is counterintuitive to what I should be doing. If I 
show compassion to myself I will show compassion to others. 

The program encouraged Molly to recommit to spiritual practices that will help her heal 
from racism in her own life and in her own community. She shared the following with me in her 
post-interview about how this program built within her greater capacities for resiliency in the 
midst of difficult conversations about race. 

I realize alone time and meditation is something I need. So that I have energy and so 
that I can be filled with compassion and love and all those other things. Because yeah, 
so that I can give it to other people and come out of a place of overflow. And so that I 
have more mental capacity to engage racial situations, instead of it being depending on 
my mood or whatever, I'll be like, oh, well I don't know if this is the time to do it.... And so 
I think starting hopefully eventually every day but just a bigger percentage of my time 
starting with meditation...kind of like a blank slate but full at the same time. You know 
what I mean? Freeing up my brain space so that I can be more present in those 
situations. 


10. Self-empowered Creative Action 
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Central to postcolonial pastoral care is the ability to move into creative action that is not 
preoccupied with the gaze of the oppressor. When people are empowered to be free and speak 
truth to power in ways that are affirming and honoring to their own experience, they are willing to 
take risks and build a new world from hope for themselves and others. Ellie shared powerfully in 
her post-interview that even though learning about racial oppression in the United States was 
more difficult than she anticipated, with this knowledge she does not have to just sit back but 
can make a choice to act courageously and resist various biases and stereotypes she has 
learned about herself and others. Through this program Ellie gained newfound confidence in 
showing empathy for diverse others that have been hurt even when she has not gone through 
that specific experience herself. She believes that can begin to change dynamics of oppression 
in US society. 

The practice helped to exposed my thoughts and actions. It was good to know what is 
going on within me and what is my next step. It was very eye opening. Not necessarily to 
look back on the past and feel bad. It was like, shit happens, but you can take steps now 
to move forward and do things to make life better. I think that is so important in 
relationships and these conversations and to be aware of your shortcomings and not to 
dwell on it.... I am learning that I can extend compassion towards others. A major 
takeaway for me was the amount of times I have tried to get someone to see the 
“brighter side” of things versus just sitting with them in their grief. I will never know what 
it is like to be Asian or African American. And even though I can’t understand what 
someone is experiencing or what it was like for them, my goal for my future self is to 
extend compassion to people without having to experience their story and be able to sit 
with them no matter what they are going through. 

Brooklyn was also galvanized through this practice to think about new ways she can 
invite others to conversations on race. She sees the practice of compassion as giving her 
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courage and the power to create a third space where the truth can be told and painful things can 
be dealt with. Her goal is to see true relationships built rather than avoiding the problems while 
they get worse. She also highlighted the importance of managing her own emotional well-being 
as she endeavors to do this. Her reflection stresses what creative restorative action looks like 
when it is free from the anxiety caused by those doing harm or oppression. 

With my multiracial experience in mind, it is important for myself and others to be willing 
and open to having discussions about race and everything involving race. I know that it 
can feel like walking on eggshells when entering into a conversation about race, but that 
does not mean we should avoid it. I think we should embrace the conversation about 
race; avoiding this topic will only make things worse and possibly cause more tension. I 
am invited to engage race in the future through a lens of respect and courage. I think it 
takes courage to share your story with others as well as starting the conversation of 
race. The spiritual practice of extending compassion to others motivated me in many 
ways. It caused me to want to create spaces where my friends and family can feel 
comfortable sharing their stories and opinions. It caused me to think about times where 
I’ve felt really uncomfortable and unable to be myself, but it also reminded me of times 
that I have felt completely comfortable and relaxed around friends and family. I hope to 
pull inspiration from those comforting memories in order to create safe spaces for others. 
This doesn’t mean that I need to be nice always. I can have an opinion and I can know 
where I am coming from, and know that I have things to back up what I feel. I can come 
from a place of compassion, but I don't have to feel like I'm a rug, like people can just 
step all over me. 

Blaire found that this practice invites her to be free to respond to others in ways that 
transcend her assumptions and with a willingness to make attempts at healing race relations. In 
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her case this means to educate when necessary, and to have the right to self-select out of 
conversations on race when necessary for her own self-care. 

I think creative compassion includes being more of an active listener and being willing to 
ask people questions to get to the root of their words and actions so that I can better 
understand where they are coming from and help them grow instead of making 
assumptions about them just as they make assumptions about me. It means being a 
teacher in moments that are hard but also respecting my experience enough to protect it 
when necessary. 

Finally, Molly and Will had a powerful exchange in the group forum about how they can 
make a choice about what to do with racism by speaking back and challenging views from a 
place of power and strength rather than a place of fear or hostility. Rather than waiting for 
someone else to make a change, they have decided to become the change they seek. 

Molly shared: The thing that stood out to me the most about this week’s content 
is the idea that our responses to situations are within our control. It is a very difficult thing 
to grasp and implement because people can be hurtful, but it is also very empowering. 
Unfortunately, we do not have control over the different forms of racism/colorism that 
people display, but we do have control over how we respond to it. It can feel 
overwhelming to try to tackle these huge issues, but when we focus on the things we 
can control versus the things we can’t, this seems a lot more manageable. 

Will reflected: I totally agree with this and I too believe that our ability to respond 
is amazing. It is really cool to me that no matter what situation we are presented with we 
have complete control of our response and how that can make a difference in the world. 
This gives us so much power to live our lives in a positive and meaningful manner while 
also taking power away from nasty comments or negativity. 
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11. Culturally Integrative 

For pastoral care to be anti-racist and offer helpful solutions that dismantle racism, it 
must inherently be culturally respectful and encourage people to embrace and acknowledge the 
plurality of factors that make up their identity. This is especially important for those aspects of 
identity that have been minoritized and oppressed. In this outcome, Sean learned to remember 
pieces of his Indian culture that he has long neglected and created a newfound desire to reclaim 
his Indian heritage to bring greater internal harmony within his life. 

I think this [program] helped bring me to the amazing blessing where I actually realized, 
that okay, I have roots in two different places of the world (one place I've been to) and 
I've really identified and learned that culture. So before this, I used to just completely say 
I am Hispanic because the only other option was black, white, Hispanic or other. I used 
to always put Hispanic but now I started putting other or mixed. For a long time, I had 
barely scratched the surface to my roots [in India] and now I really would like to go 
understand that culture and get over there and understand these roots that I come from. 
Faye had a similar story; this program gave her permission to claim all aspects of her 
ethnic heritage and history. The program also heightened her understanding of how her racial 
experience connects to her own spiritual life and well-being. 

Before this program I was confused, because I never really felt in tune with my racial 
identity. So I think becoming more aware of multiracial people definitely helps me just be 
more spiritual with my own self, in a healthy way. I guess it just means that I don't just 
identify with one race, but two. I guess I wouldn't say I'm fully one or fully other, but I'm 
just both at the same time equally. I probably don't do the best job of remembering that. I 
think it's definitely something that I'm still trying to think about and it's definitely more 


recent. 
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Will shared in his post-interview that this program cultivated a space for him to create his 
own definition for what being multiracial means to him, rather than trying to fit into any one 
prescribed racial group definition. Will has been encouraged to embrace his black and white self 
along with the diversity of his personality, passions, and lifestyle. 

The challenge always comes up when someone tries to categorize me as either black or 
white. As a half black, half white male I am always confronted with different ways I 
‘should act’ or certain music I ‘should listen to’ or even certain ways I ‘should talk.’ It 
makes me really angry to be honest, and I do not appreciate the ways either of my 
ethnicities have been stereotyped to act, speak, and just be. I love being multiracial 
because I am a product and proof that race does not have to be categorized. 

12. Multi-Dimensional Care 

For pastoral care to be multi-dimensional, it must be holistic. This in turn means that in 
order to help alleviate the suffering of a person, pastoral care must also analyze the problem or 
issue(s) through the lens of systems and structures that are enabling the harm to occur. The 
program encouraged Molly to begin to imagine what a multiracial advocacy group at her college 
might look like that would create a safer and more inclusive campus community. She feels there 
is a huge need for multiracial people to meet together, but unless there is institutional space 
created, efforts of racial justice and inclusion can only go so far. 

I really like the idea about creating a space where multiracial people can share their 
experience and learn from each other. At my college, it would be helpful for my campus 
to have a space specifically for multiracial people to initiate these conversations. I 
definitely want to look into some of these things at my own school! 

Blaire shared similar sentiments in her group post; she feels more opportunities (such as 
this study) to center the lives and stories of multiracial people are vital. She feels that healing for 
multiracial people will not occur based on individual efforts but through community organizing. 
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I think a great way to take action is to do more experiences like this. Where people 
purposefully get together with other multiracial people to talk about their experiences but 
to also learn the basic language and tools for discussing race in a productive and 
compassionate manner. That way when others ask or talk about race, we feel more 
empowered. I also think in our own places we can lift up work done by multiracial people 
such as nonfiction, art, music, etc. I think collectively lifting up voices of those who have 
similar experiences and getting others to engage with them as well can be incredibly 
powerful. 

Lastly, many participants shared about the importance of education about race to help to 
raise awareness of the realities within the United States as well as give people a place to come 
up with creative solutions together. Sean shared in his post-interview that perhaps if schools 
were a place to talk about race and compassion, it could make a huge difference for multiracial 
people. 

I think this study is a necessity for classes and educational institutions all over the US. 
Especially in at-risk schools. That is my personal opinion because I could see how much 
effect it could have on children who are at risk and don't have places to talk about their 
own race and also to experience compassion on a personal level. 

In Vivo Codes 
13. Race Avoidance 

Due to the fact that no participant had any significant history of having conversations on 
race in their upbringing, something that came up in every pre-interview was that participants 
rarely talked about race with others. For some it was because of personal discomfort and for 
others it was due to fear of being socially excluded. Molly shared in her first group reflection that 
she had grown accustomed to shutting down internally when race was brought up. Through this 
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program, she realized that in order to heal her response must be different. Molly now sees this 
ability strengthened in and through her spiritual life. Her thoughts perfectly capture why 
contemplative postures can serve as great foundations for confronting racism in the United 
States. 

When something uncomfortable happens regarding my multiraciality, I usually just let it 
go and forget about it, so now I want to begin to be more intentional about my reflections 
and meditation in order to fully heal and grow and be able to embrace who I am in the 
future. 

Faye also shared in her pre-interview that conversations on race usually end up making 
her feel awkward and unable to connect with others, so she has often resorted to not talking 
about it. Here she shares how she would rather focus on just being human (and in this way 
chooses to minimize her own sense of her racialized experience). I will share more later on how 
this pre-interview statement changed after the program; she is now more encouraged to 
embrace race talk as a path toward maturity. 

I feel like I don't really like to talk about [race] in a group setting, because I just know that 
where it's at right now has become more of a political conversation, and I just don't want 
to do that with people that I'm not extremely comfortable with. I think that our society has 
made it that way, of being taboo, because it's really tied with the whole political 
conversation right now and no one wants to go there or be that person to bring it up, so I 
just don't either, which is I think is probably part of the problem. I mean, that is why I 
don't really talk about it as much. It's just I don't want to make a big deal. At the end of 
the day, it's like we're all the same. I don't want to be that person. 

Brooklyn shared in her pre-interview that she worries that she might be seen as 
aggressive if she speaks her truth about race. While race avoidance certainly serves as a self- 
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protection mechanism in some instances, this also leaves her with no ability to fuller express 
and share her own experience. She also attends a church that does not validate or create for 
her the space to share with others what her racialized experience is like. 

Yeah. I am not a very confrontational person, personality wise, and so, I try to not be 
aggressive when we talk about race or anything revolving race. I try not to be aggressive 
because I know that everybody has a different opinion. I'll just share what I'm thinking or 
often times, I don't share. Sometimes I just listen, just to observe what other people 
think, or how other people are thinking. That's pretty much how I approach the race 
conversation. It doesn't really get brought up that much at my church and I don't know 
why. Since we have a very diverse ... very, very diverse church. I don't know why the 
question of race or the conversation of race doesn't come up more often, but yeah, we 
don't really talk about it and so. 

While I began the study with an assumption that many people did not have much 
background talking about being multiracial, I was not prepared for all of the participants to not 
have discussed race at all in their lives. This further stresses for me the importance of doing 
more research and creating more opportunities where the multiracial experience is centered to 
get a fuller picture of what people who are multiracial go through. 

14. Perceived Dangers of “Race” 

This code is related to avoiding race, but more explicitly looks at the challenges that 
come along with race talk from the participants’ point of view. I found that for many participants, 
if and when they did discuss race with others in society, the conversation was often used to 
exploit, minimize, discount, or hurt themselves and others. Therefore, before the program many 
had shied away from conversations on race and for some it was even a stretch for them to sign 
up, because they feared a similar outcome. 
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Will shared about his previous conversations on race and how they often led him to 
insecurity about his own racial standing and to questioning his own experience. He even went 
on to say in his first group reflection that those who make race a big deal are dangerous 
because they hurt people. 

People can feel comfortable with their own race and there's good conversations that can 
be had. But, when it becomes radical either way, it's dangerous. It is hard to have 
confidence about race, because it has been an insecure point for me for a while. When I 
was younger, I didn't know if I should be trying to act a certain way or if I should be trying 
to fit into a certain identity. I wasn't confident at all, so I would have just kind of shut 
down and kind of take it, and accept things. 

Molly shared in her pre-interview why she thinks that in particular places, such as in 
church, race should be discussed with caution. She felt that if sweeping positions or statements 
are made without adequate attention and time given to share why, it could cause people to miss 
the point and/or divide unnecessarily. 

Yeah. I think I don't hear about race at church as much because I think it would have to 
be a much more deep and individual conversation, because I think it would be maybe 
dangerous to just say that in front of a congregation without having all of just the tools 
and the understanding of what that means, because there can be a lot of damage done 
if it's not done for the right reasons or for the right thing. 

Blaire also shared in her pre-interview that race talk can be dangerous because she has 
witnessed this even in her own home, as racial tension is present in family relationships. She 
goes on to say that when people discuss race with people who have different definitions and 
understanding about it, they can soon forget one another’s humanity. 
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But then I think when race is openly discussed, it's frightening for some people as well. 
So it brings dissent. When people are scared they can get angry or act out. I have seen 
that in my own family as well. And in society, when we talk about race, it can be very 
dangerous in a lot of spaces if it's not already, if those basic definitions and ideas of race 
haven't already been established within a group. It can be very dangerous and very 
political very quickly, without even.... It can strip the humanity out of it very easily. 

Faye also shares that conversations on race are also avoided because of the hurt buried 
underneath issues of race. And while she wishes there was a change, she understands why 
things are this way in the United States. 

I think conversations on race are pretty taboo in general when you are in a diverse 
setting, regardless of who you're around, to talk about it, and how it's always been. 
Definitely I'll understand why a lot of people don't talk about it, because there probably is 
a lot of hurt that people just suppress. 

Each of these examples shows that for multiracial people there is still a widespread 
experience that their racial self-identification is not seen as “legitimate” and is questioned by 
others, particularly in their family of community of origin. This echoes the findings of Jones and 
McEwen (2000), who emphasize the importance of family dynamics and how that impacts racial 
identification, reality is only met with further difficulty when one considers how much racial pain 
and trauma has still not been dealt with in US society at large. In light of these circumstances 
and because multiracial people come from parents who are differently raced than them and 
often do not have friends who have the same racial mix as them, they are often trained to 
perpetuate a colorblind mentality when it comes to race as a form of self-protection. 


15. “What are you? ; 
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As I expected, if the subject of race ever did come up in these multiracial people’s 
backgrounds, it was usually in the context of being asked: what are you? 5 This question arose in 
many different forms and was met by various responses. Sometimes multiracial people ask, 
“what do you think I am?,” to show people how little they know; other times they leave feeling 
like much is missed. This experience takes place in various settings: when they are with one of 
their parents, at their jobs, and when they are in the midst of a predominantly monoracial group. 
Ellie shared both about times confusion about her racial identity was explicitly brought up and 
about how people call her a mutt, as well as the awkward feeling she had in her new job (in 
predominantly a monoracial group) being asked about her racial identity. 

I feel like I have met people where even if I don’t look like them.... It’s literally line by line. 

I have heard so many times: what are you? and I am curious and I ask what do you think 
I am? Well I could see white but I could see other things. And I say oh yeah my dad is 
white but my mom is Hispanic. I am Puerto Rican and Costa Rican and Irish, German, 
and Italian. And they say oh my god you are a mutt, you are mixed. And it’s usually 
people who are not mixed that ask me the question but people who look dominantly one 
way who ask me. And at my job, where I started in March. With a lot of my co-workers 
being Asian and I'm not. We were just talking about that, at a team meeting and one of 
them was like, ‘Oh yeah, what are you?’ And I respond, ‘Oh I'm this and this.’ And I don't 
look 100% white or 100% Hispanic but it was different. 

Faye also has felt the impact of how she is racially profiled in social settings. Because 
she is multiracial, she feels a lot goes missing when people only look at her appearance. 

Yeah, I mean, even when I'm in a new place and I meet new people, even this past 
week, I had a coworker ask me my ethnicity, and I've known her for six months now, but 


5 See the various responses to this question from mixed race perspectives in Paragg (2015). 
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she's a Chinese woman and she asked me, and I said, ‘What do you think I am?’ She 
thought that I was Mexican, maybe Native American, and I told her I was Mexican and 
Chinese. But she was like, ‘Oh, I never would have guessed you were Chinese, you're 
so dark.’ It's just those little things that makes me know people notice how I look and 
have thoughts about it. It's very clear. 

Brooklyn, even at a young age, was asked if she was adopted, because people could 
not identify her race in relationship to her biological parents. She shared in her interview how 
that question has impacted her. 

I would get asked the question if I am adopted. It was at the age of six years old or 
maybe seven years old. But, that was a little weird, getting asked that question because 
I didn't fully understand why they would ask that. 

In Molly’s case, she was often asked about her racial identity, but would usually answer 
Asian because that was not as easily noticed by appearance. She has grown tired of feeling like 
she always has to speak up in order to be acknowledged in her full identity and yet sometimes 
still not be believed. 

When people [who are not multiracial] ask me what I am, why do I only say Filipino, 
instead of saying I'm half Filipino or something like that? Why do I have to suppress half 
of who I am, just because of history or whatever is convenient for them? 

These comments demonstrate how multiracial people are always having to navigate the 
politics of race and are continually fetishized, tokenized, or exoticized by others. This further 
complicates how multiracial people either engage or disengage from conversations on race. 


16. Open Spiritualities 
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I was interested, as I went through the interviews and read the participants’ reflections, 
to find that all of them were very open and curious about their own spirituality and how that 
might impact their lives. While only a few were firmly committed to a specific faith tradition, all 
were very open to the program, even knowing that some of its foundations are connected to 
other faith traditions and wisdom teachers. Ellie shared in her post-interview how this process 
has helped her to think about herself in more of a spiritual sense than she had previously and 
how it allowed her to practice spirituality in new ways. 

I think this program was an awesome setup. I think the meditations were as smooth as 
they could go and listening to them almost like a podcast meditation. I think we started 
with great and intriguing questions. And so I think you set it up in a great opening way to 
explore spirituality. 

The program helped Blaire connect to the divinity within herself rather than externally. 
These spiritual practices allowed her to be open to her own spirituality in the present as well as 
integrating some aspects form the past that had been difficult for her. Blaire realized through 
this that she was more open to her spirituality than she previously thought. 

I think some of the readings were really interesting to me because while some were 
Christian traditional readings, which felt more familiar. I think I went through a phase 
where I was very turned off by a lot of spiritual practices, or even just checking in. But I 
think the way that these practices were done, I didn't necessarily feel connected to a 
deity, necessarily. I feel like I more so felt very connected to myself. That was a very 
positive experience for me. 

For Faye, this program helped create a space to reflect on her emotions and tend to her 
soul. Though this was new and challenging, she was thankful in her post-interview for the 
prompting and the community to do some of this work for the first time. 
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I don't think this program was difficult in the sense of, I was thinking I was being judged, 
or what I was feeling was wrong. I think the hardest part was just, for myself, being a 
position where I've never been in, and just being comfortable with my own thoughts 
about these things that I've never really taken the time to think about fully. 

I conclude these reflections with the thought that maybe multiracial people might be 
more open to maturing in the spiritual life because innate to their experience is the acceptance 
of mystery. Due to the fact that they already know what it is like to not fit into a prescribed racial 
category, it might be easier for them to question religious dogma and be open to sacred 
mystery. Perhaps this is even further reason that the contemplative life is beneficial for 
multiracial people, as it enables them to hold their multiplicity and be open to the spontaneity of 
life around them where other preconceived categories they have might be disrupted. I also feel 
invited to consider that for multiracial people, a contemplative spiritual path could be more 
welcoming as it is inherently inclusive of diverse spiritual and religious traditions, which often 
reflects the experience of multiracial people, whose parents are also frequently from different 
religious backgrounds. 

Discussion of the Reflections and Observations 

This section names the lessons I learned from this study and what I have gathered from 
the analysis process. I will mainly review what participants appreciated and also what was 
challenging for them. I will explore my observations in two overall areas: content and format. 
After centering their experiences and stories with the program content and format, I will share 
how I hope to transform the program moving forward based on their experiences and critiques. 

One of the first key takeaways for me pertaining to the program content was the deep 
and profound realization that for many multiracial people, conversation about their personal 
racialized experience is simply different than it is for monoracial folks. Even in cases where a 
multiracial person is a double minority and both parents are conscious of racism from their own 
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monoracial experience, it does not necessarily translate to having those conversations with their 
children who are multiracial. This might be because neither parent has that experience 
themselves and so both are ignorant about conversations that might be helpful but I argue this 
is mainly due to the systemic system of racial oppression that renders multiraciality invisible. 
Additionally, because multiracial people are a relatively new and emerging population within the 
United States, it is not normal for multiracial people to be around other multiracial people. Thus 
it seems that they do not usually find a place to be honest about their racialized experiences. 
Since I have spent a good number of years now studying this, I had not expected how new this 
would be for the participants. In the future, I would now assume that as multiracial people 
participants have not had much experience at all with understanding their own racialized 
experience, rather than assuming that they have previously discussed race in the United States 
from a multiracial perspective. While this may be particular to college-aged people (as 
conversations on race are new to this group anyways), this study showed that to be even more 
true for those who are multiracial. 

Another key insight from the data and the content was that my approach would benefit 
from focusing more on intersectionality. While I framed critical race theory using Gloria 
Anzaldua and her intersectional struggles as a way into thinking about various aspects of 
identity, participants felt that the program was still mainly focused on race. For future 
programming, I would like to consciously incorporate and center more social identities in the 
guided meditations. I could do this by using explicit language referring to various markers of 
social location. It should be noted that a few participants commented in the post-interview that 
when certain identities were named in detail (such as in the case of Molly and her physical 
disability), it was validating and necessary for the program to be helpful. Thus the major 
takeaway is to remain flexible with identities that impact people, but try to find a way to name 
those realities upfront and throughout. 
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As for the program format, the greatest strength was the fact that participants could 
experience it from any location and at their own pace. Participants found the fully online format 
to be user friendly and self-explanatory. The online-only format reduced costs and made the 
program more accessible for those of various socio-economic statuses, since it only required 
they have access to a device with wi-fi. The teachings and meditations could even be done at a 
public location on a mobile device or on a campus or public library computer. 

The participants’ self-identified challenges related, first, to the format of the study. A few 
participants were expecting more personal check-ins throughout the program. Participants 
shared that this would have helped them explore questions they had or simply to go deeper in 
dialogue with one another. One participant even asked me after week one when our check-in for 
week two would be (even though there was none)! Although I said that participants could email 
or call me whenever something arose, many shared that it might have been more helpful 
instead to offer a few live discussions for anyone to jump in on throughout the course of the 
program. 

Another challenge for people was that the format resembled an online university 
classroom in several ways. All the participants felt that this was a very intimate and vulnerable 
discussion and so to have it posted on a website felt a bit impersonal and distant. This critique is 
important in considering ways in which group writing can be done as more of a live ongoing 
dialogue rather than as a seemingly static post. Perhaps in future programming, I could create a 
few weekly live chat windows where participants could choose whatever time works for them 
and they could go back and forth with one another. This might increase the sense that they are 
having real conversations with real people rather than simply writing to the cloud. 

Based on these reflections, I am hopeful that in future iterations of this program I would 
be able to offer more ongoing conversation throughout the program as well as find ways in 
which progressive technology (such as virtual reality) can make the experience more intimate 


and communal. 
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Pre-Interview and Post-Interview Comparison 

This section is devoted to understanding how my intentions for the program affected the 
participants by comparing their answers to question in the pre-interview to how they responded 
in the post-interview. Many participants developed in the core outcomes of the program and 
took major strides towards experiencing compassion in their lives as well as thinking critically 
about how race impacts US life. The four major transformations I saw through this program 
were: 1) a movement from race avoidance to race consciousness, 2) a greater attunement to 
their own personal experience, 3) a movement from self-judgment to self-acceptance, and 4) a 
movement towards humanizing difficult others. 

I am proud to report that when comparing interviews from before and after the program, 
many participants showed a strong difference in their response when asked how they would 
respond to conversations on race. In Molly’s pre-interview, she shared how she had to be extra 
cautious in speaking about race, but after the program in her post-interview she said, “It is so 
important to be willing to have open conversations about race.” Faye shared in her pre-interview 
how she never likes to talk about race with others because it is too loaded, yet in her post¬ 
interview she shared, “I definitely think that this program made me realize that race is something 
that should be talked about more than it is. Because it's very apparent that it really isn't talked 
about too much, and there's obviously probably a lot of people that feel the same way as me, 
and maybe even more so, that just aren't being heard.” While Brooklyn said she was open to 
conversations on race prior to the program, afterwards she felt much more equipped for 
conversations about race. Here is a snippet from her post-interview: 

I feel more prepared. I'm more educated on the subject, and I don't know everything 
about race and though I don't know 100% what I'm talking about, I feel like I can come 
from a stance of knowledge when talking about it. I'm in Intro to Anthropology right now, 
and we're talking a lot about race and having compassion towards other people's stories 
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and different cultures. And the first class that I had, I was like, ‘Oh, I'm really glad I was a 
part of this study over the summer, because now I feel more prepared for this class.’ And 
I feel like I can actually speak up and know what I'm talking about to a certain degree. 
Blaire felt the program helped her to have better language to share her racialized 
experience with others: “Before there were experiences where, at the time the experience 
happened, I didn't have a lot of the language. Now I feel more comfortable in my mixed identity, 
and having the language to explain it better. It was really cool to reflect on I think, because it's 
not something that I will reflect on very often.” Each of these participants showed movement 
towards greater racial consciousness and the ability to communicate it with others in 
conversations about race. 

One of the memorable parts for me as the facilitator of this study was how many people 
shared in their post-interview that they were able to identify emotions around racialized 
experiences that they carried, yet never acknowledged or recognized. Listen again to the words 
of Brooklyn in her post-interview: “It was weird, because you think you know yourself and you 
think you know the past experiences that you've been through, and if they'd affected you or not. 
But I guess I just don't really think about those kinds of things as much as I thought I did. And so 
it was nice, it was nice to reflect, and different. It was refreshing to reflect on things that I don't 
really talk about.” Faye shared that this program was the very first time she was ever asked to 
think about how race has affected her relationships with others and how that brought up pain for 
her that she didn’t realize she still carried. Blaire shared that this program gave her an 
opportunity to explore her emotional world more fully and, from there, an ability to reintegrate 
those experiences so that she can be freed up for conversations on race moving forward. “This 
program gave me the opportunity to remember different experiences that I've had that I hadn't 
really taken a lot of time to process through. And being able to fit in those, and really think more, 
yeah, thoroughly and holistically about those experiences and how they made me feel. And then 
also, what it meant in those different times, in those different experiences.” 
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Another stark difference between participants’ pre- and post-interviews was the 
increased capacity to extend self-compassion on their experience and especially around their 
racialized encounters. Sean shared in his post-interview his realization that life itself was 
extending compassion in so many forms, including how his mother cooked for him or even the 
chair that gave him support to sit. From that realization, Sean is now empowered to join in with 
sacred compassion and extend it towards himself. Ellie had shared in her pre-interview that she 
never saw herself as spiritual, but in the post-interview she commented that even small acts of 
compassion can make the world gentler and that this process starts by acting that way within 
herself. Faye described in her pre-interview that her spirituality felt very weak, but in her post¬ 
interview she talked about how her spirituality was tended to because for the first time she 
better understood her racialized experience and how much that impacts her soul. 

The last major contrast between pre- and post-interviews was the participants’ newfound 
aptitude to relate to difficult others with openness by humanizing them through compassion. 
Molly had discussed in her pre-interview that she feels conversations on race can only be 
successful when people have something in common as a foundation. She talked about how 
Christians should be able to discuss race with one another because they believe in the same 
God. Yet through this program, Molly came to the understanding that she does not need to find 
a commonality to connect with someone about race if she has the tools to practice 
compassionate action. In Molly’s post-interview, she raved about how she feels way more 
equipped to see another person with curiosity and genuine openness because of compassion, 
even if she cannot identify any common ground at the outset. Ellie also spent a long time in her 
post-interview attesting to her learning about compassion as requiring empathy which extends 
understanding to another, even without having to have gone through that experience oneself. In 
this way, rather than judging or offering immediate advice, this program helped her to begin to 
pause and just listen to another who is sharing their thoughts, thus creating a better opportunity 
to understand and be understood. Brooklyn shared in her post-interview that through the 
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practice of compassion she can be more open to hearing about how race affects others. Before, 
she simply would try not to make it a big deal, and now she is drawn and moved to keep asking 
questions of others, especially people of color when they share about their experience. 

And lastly, in Sean’s post-interview he shared an anecdote about how this program has 
helped him in his daily life. After this program, Sean built up resources of compassion that 
enabled him to humanize another person and find a way toward connection and healing rather 
than isolation and separation. 

Yesterday I was going to a gas station and this person honked at me for no reason and it 
was like rush hour traffic. I was already edgy and I got out of the car and I ended up 
staring at this person. We ended up staring and she just kind of just gave me like a 
what? And I wanted to say something back instead and I said, I gave her a smile and I 
gave her a peace sign and I wanted to challenge myself. I was like, I felt this voice in me, 
go up to her and go pay for her gas right now. And I was like, no, don't, and I had this 
other voice, like, don't do that. Are you kidding me? She just insulted you. Why would 
you do that? And this is coming from a broke college student. I'm like, I have no money. 
I'm like, okay. I'm like, and I feel like I should have done at least given her $10 to pay for 
some of her gas. I really wanted to. So that's, I think how sacred compassion definitely 
affected me and seeing situations like that, especially when I'm predisposed to a 
reaction out of anger, that reaction and turning it into an act of kindness. 

Each of these clips bear witness to the potency of the practice of radical compassion 
that is informed by postcolonial pastoral care, intercultural dialogue, and critical mixed race 
theory. What I am thankful for most of all is that this program is not simply theoretical, although 
it is steeped in theory and philosophy. Instead it is practical, making an impact in the everyday 
life of participants and those with whom they come into contact. 

Scope and limitations of the dissertation: 
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While the program would have been open to people from any geographic location, all 
participants in this program are in Southern California. Each of them were also predisposed to 
basic and broad conversation on spirituality and had a self-identified interest in discussing race 
in light of this conversation. Thus the findings and conclusions of this study should be viewed as 
tentative and questioning and focused on people who are already interested in the intersection 
of race and spirituality. 

It would also be important to note that each of these participants had never previously 
discussed race in their family upbringings, and so for all of them it was their first deep dive into 
talking about multi/racial experience(s). I only found this out in the pre-interviews. As I thought 
more about this, I wondered what it might have looked like to adapt the program content based 
on the pre-interviews. If I had had more time to do this, maybe I could have added more layers 
to the content that would have provided a more solid foundation for the areas of the program 
where I felt the participants were lacking the most coming in. In future programs, I will consider 
using the pre-interviews as an intake of sorts, and maybe adapting the content (or even format) 
based on the personal and group needs of the participants. This might greatly influence the 
depth of experience for the participants. 

Additionally, the findings I present are not drawn from a representative economic, age, 
or other sample of multiracial people, but specifically those who have experienced 
predominantly white education and are new to conversations about race. Lastly, because there 
are many types of multi/racial experience(s), this study can only speak to the particular 
multi/racial experience(s) of those who decided to engage the study. 

Conclusion & Future Implications 

Pastoral Theology & Care 

I conclude that this program should impact the field of pastoral theology and care by 
helping others consider how online tools can be used to assist populations who are minoritized. 
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I was able to use technology to organize this group and create robust dialogue about their 
shared problems and challenges. While nothing can replace face to face connection, this 
program demonstrates how pastoral care can be enacted virtually and inspire efforts for justice 
within targeted communities. 

This study also demonstrated that technology can advance pastoral care for groups that 
are difficult to gather because they are physically dispersed. Because the multiracial population 
is still emerging, participants were able to find one another and participate even though they 
were miles apart, and this proved to be key for many because they had not known others in 
their immediate community with whom they could discuss their multiracial experience. The 
participants all mentioned that they have met very few people who were multiracial, and even 
when they did meet another multiracial person, they still struggled with finding the common 
connection because they had different multi/racial backgrounds. The online aspect of this 
program provides more opportunities for groups that may not have similar people in proximity to 
find those relationships online. 

An additional finding of this study is that pastoral care can be deepened through what I 
call contemplative pastoral care practices. In these practices, the pastoral care facilitator relies 
on contemplative approaches to interacting with those who have been or are presently being 
socially oppressed. Because pastoral care has long been centered on social justice and the 
healing of social oppression, a contemplative pastoral care facilitator can be sustained in this 
work by being connected to their own personal experience. 

This study suggests that contemplative pedagogies and contemplative communities 
could provide vast resources for those interested in pastoral care for minoritized communities 
and populations for the long haul. While this program is not and should not be considered 
professional therapy, because it was grounded in a contemplative approach, it involved much 
attention to the psychological and emotional wellbeing of participants. This too is also highly 
important for those who are struggling to resist oppression. It demonstrates how contemplative 
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pastoral care resembles the wisdom of pastoral care, which has historically lived at the 
intersection of the study of religion and psychology. 

Spirituality Studies 

Similarly to what I recommend for pastoral care, spiritual formation practices should also 
be further studied to understand how they could be expanded using online technology. Spiritual 
formation has always been concerned with the interior life, and thus creating a spiritual 
formation program offers a few key opportunities to reflect on this in ways that physical 
presence does not. As mentioned before, online spiritual programs create opportunities for 
participants to connect with one another without having to pay the high costs for lodging and 
travel to discuss important issues. This could potentially make spiritual formation retreats and 
programs more equitable and accessible for underresourced communities. 

Based on the results of this study, I also recommend that we explore how employing 
critical theories as foundational to spiritual retreats deepens the potential impact. Because 
spirituality studies attempt and claim to be inclusive of life holistically, it is vital that oppression 
be interrogated regularly and consistently in spiritual programs. There have been too many 
cases where people leave the “real world” to meditate and never question their privilege or 
complicity with injustice. Doing spiritual work centered around and stemming from reflection on 
societal oppression ensures that historically dominant ways of being are not unconsciously re¬ 
enacted. In my program, I used the wisdom of critical race theory as the starting point for the 
invitation to practice contemplation. What if more spiritual programming started with particular 
experiences of oppression as the first step taken towards a life committed to anti-oppression in 
all forms? 

Critical Mixed Race Studies 

This program furthers adds to a list of ways that spirituality and contemplative studies 
can assist efforts of racial justice. For both facilitators and those being trained in anti-racism, this 
program offers a contemplative and pastoral care foundation that seeks to not simply 
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communicate information but for participants to experience a qualitative energy that will 
empower them to live with compassion, humility, and interconnectedness as they pursue racial 
justice and healing. Rather than looking at oppression solely through a theoretical and rational 
lens, depending on the contemplative requires that participants reflect on how they too have 
been impacted personally by oppression. This creates a unique space for those who are 
committed to anti-racism to confront racism within themselves. In this way, the learning goes 
much deeper and is personalized to participants in ways that will be memorable. Similarly, the 
contemplative approach to critical race theory allows for the various ways in which racism is 
operationalized to be more thoroughly identified, because a safe container is created where 
experiences of all kinds are welcomed and people are invited to share them. Critical race theory 
is written in the spirit of inclusion, and this is shared by the principles of contemplative 
spirituality. 

Pastoral care also strengthens the possible implications of critical race studies because 
it offers possibilities for what alleviating oppression can look like. While critical race theory 
focuses on naming, identifying, and exposing racism, pastoral care is about the attempt to live 
healing from it. While one cannot remain naive and believe that oppression will completely end, 
pastoral care offers an approach to dealing with race that is neither idealistic or nihilistic but 
further commits to exploring and taking any actions necessary to help alleviate the suffering 
caused by racism. 

While each of these fields can further be interrogated and analyzed by the findings of 
this program, I am thankful for this time to grow and connect to other multiracial people. I have 
been reminded of just how sparse spaces can be for multiracial people and how impactful a 
program like this can be to help them (us) connect to their (our) own compassionate center and 
engage the issue of race to pursue justice. 
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Aizaiah Yong 

Claremont School of Theology 
Research Participant Consent Form 


Identification of Investigator and Purpose of Study 

You are invited to participate in a research study, entitled “Living in the Compassionate 
Presence of Life: Spirituality & Care for Multi/racial Experience(s)” The study is being 
conducted by Aizaiah Yong under the supervision of Frank Rogers of Claremont School of 
Theology, 1325 N. College Ave; Claremont, CA 91711, froqers@cst.edu & 909-447-2569 


Address: 3971 W Orange Ave Apt 183 Anaheim CA, 92804 
Phone: 213-944-5200 
Email: Aizaiah.yonq@cst.edu 


The purpose of this research study is to examine the effects of contemplative spirituality on the 
multi/racial experience(s) in the United States. Your participation in the study will contribute to a 
better understanding of how contemplative spiritual practices impact multiracial persons’ 
racialized experiences. You are free to contact the investigator using the information below to discuss 
the study. 


You must be at least 18 years old to participate. 


If you agree to participate: 

• Your involvement will span over the first 3 weeks of August and require about 3-4 hours 
per week or a total of 15-20 hours. 

• You will fill out a demographic form by August 1, 2019. 

• The first 1 .5 hour live session is mandatory and will be held virtually on August 4, 2019 at 4pm 
Pacific Standard Time (https://zoom.us/j/8931159575) . 

• You will be involved in audiotaped pre- & post-experience online interviews that will be 30- 
45 minutes in length. 

• You will prepare for each week’s session by completing pre-session assigned content 
(readings & videos) 

• You will watch weekly 20-minute video teachings and listen to 10-minute guided audio 
meditations. 

• You will write weekly personal and group reflections and submit your reflections online. 

• Your participation is intended to assist in better understanding how spirituality impacts 
multiracial persons’ racialized experiences. 
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• Your participation will consist in being engaged, open, curious, and willing to share from 
your own personal experience. 

• You will receive a $25 gift card for participating in the study and will receive it after your post 
experience interview. 


The purpose of this study is to gain insight into practical theology, spirituality, critical mixed 
race studies, and pastoral theology/care. Participation in this study should not be regarded 
as—or substituted for—therapy by a licensed professional. 

Risks and Confidentiality of Data 

There are some possible risks or discomfort which could cause you to feel uncomfortable, 
embarrassed, sad, tired in discussing matters of race. If students feel they need extra support, 
there is contact information for psychological resources as well as referrals to further spiritual support if 
requested. There will be no costs for participating. Your name, email address and other personally 
identifiable information will be kept confidential during the data collection phase on a password- 
protected laptop using password-protected files. The names of the files will not include any identifiable 
information but will use a code to identify them. The interview transcription will be completed using a 
professional transcription service named “Rev” and will be sent over a secure internet connection. The 
interviews will be kept no later than April 30, 2020, or when the project is complete, whichever comes 
first. No personally identifiable information will be publicly released. Your personal information, if 
collected, will be used solely for tracking purposes. A limited number of research team members will 
have access to the data during data collection. Those research team members are: Aizaiah Yong, 
Frank Rogers, Nicholas Grier, & Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook. 

When the results of the research are published or discussed in conferences, no information will be 
included that would reveal your identity. If photographs, videos, or audiotape recordings of your 
participation are used for educational purposes, your identity will be protected or disguised. Your 
information will be stored until the project is complete and then will be deleted and destroyed. 

Participation or Withdrawal 

Your participation in this study is voluntary. You may decline to answer any question and you have the 
right to withdraw from participation at any time. Withdrawal will not affect your relationship with 
Claremont School of Theology in any way. If you do not want to participate, you may simply stop 
participating. 

Contacts 

If you have any questions about the study or need to update your email address contact the primary 
investigator Aizaiah Yong at 213-944-5200 or send an email to Aizaiah.yong@cst.edu. This study 
has been reviewed by Claremont School of Theology Institutional Review Board. 

Questions about your rights as a research participant. 

If you have questions about your rights or are dissatisfied at any time with any part of this study, you 
can contact, anonymously if you wish, the chair of the Institutional Review Board by phone at (909) 
447-6344 or email at irb@cst.edu . 

Thank you, 

Aizaiah Yong 
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❖ SIGNATURE OF RESEARCH PARTICIPANT 


I have read the information provided above. I have been given an opportunity to 
ask questions and all of my questions have been answered to my satisfaction. I 
have been given a copy of this form. 


Name of Participant 


Signature of Participant 


Date 


Address 


Phone 


Email 


SIGN A TURE OF INVESTIGA TOR 


Signature of Investigator 


Date (same as participant’s) 


A copy of this document will be supplied for your records 
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Appendix B 

Demographic Data Form 


1. Age:_ 

2. Gender:_ 

3. Religious affiliation, if any: 


4. Ethnicity:_ 

5. Racial self-identification: 


6. Sexual orientation: 
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Appendix C 

MCAM Sessions Outline 


[The following outline was submitted as part of the IRB process. As the study evolved and 
transpired, however, last-minute changes were made to better facilitate where the students and 
group engagement led. Therefore this outline is more a basic sense of the practice rather than 
an exact replica of what happened. The program includes: 1 live session, 3 video teachings, 
guided meditations, and weekly written reflection posts spanning three weeks. Each week 
begins on Sunday with the video being shared and goes through Saturday.] 

Introductory Live ZOOM Session - Sunday, August 4, 2019 (4pm PST) 

Welcome & Introduction 

• Gratitude, Honor interest and commitment to engage 

• Together asking: What does our spirituality have to do with the ways in which we 
relate/experience the category of race in the US? 

• Confidential, safe space, no right/wrong answers, sharing what comes up in personal 
experience 

Participants come prepared and take turns to share 

• Name, racial identification, why they are here, and what they hope to gain from 
experience, and prep what makes a group safe for you to share your experience? 

Aizaiah Shares 

• Share my own racial identification 

• My personal interests in exploring issues of race in the US & spiritual practices 

o Really looking into how we can better relate to race 

■ Personal anecdote: long time I was ashamed of the way I looked. 

■ If we value ourselves, we have no need to oppress others. 

• We end up overwhelmed and either give in (to our anger and pain) 
or give up (try to not think about it), 

■ The path to transforming difficulty to love is the path of compassion. 

• 3 week journey to practice sacred compassion 

• Inherent assumptions, expectations, and hopes: 

o Assumptions: Christian based but this program requires no beliefs to engage 
and its purpose is simply to connect you to divine as you understand it 

■ Spiritual practice is not transactional and does not guarantee anything, 
but readies our heart in an openness that is more receptive to the sacred 
at work in our lives 

■ This program centers Orthopraxy 

o Expectations: In order to do this, we will need to create a safe enough space 

■ Risk involved in listening, will bring things to attention not yet exposed 

■ We need ground rules, help me create: Respect, confidentiality, non¬ 
judgment towards self and others, not here to prove or disprove others, 
primarily about considering one’s own experience 

o Set the expectations for what each will consist of: 

■ Weekly Rhythm: 

• 30 minutes of assigned reading 

• Monday: 20 min Audio Teaching & 10 min guided meditation 
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• Tues: write written personal 

• Wed-Fri: Write group reflections 

■ Use S&P practice circle platform: login, videos, posting rhythm 

■ Recommendations: 

• finding a quiet/private place for 30 minutes 

• You will get out what you put in. 

o Hopes: Participants gain language and tools to practice relating to race from your 
own sacred center and collectively that we would be able to better address 
issues of race and oppression 

Benediction 

• Read my journal entry and pray a sacred blessing 

Session 1 - “Sacred Compassion Toward Racialized Bodies” August 5-10, 2019 

Readings to be completed before session 1: Practicing Compassion excerpt: Ch 2, pp. 21- 
23. 

Things to pay attention to in the reading: How do you understand the sacred in your life? 
Does it relate to the reading on compassion in any ways? How does it differ? What specific 
instances can you recall experiencing sacred compassion in your life? 

Teaching Points (20min) 

• Sacred Compassion is evident as the core of all reality. 

o Define Compassion 

■ Spiritual reality. That flows from reality itself. 

■ Notice this in life. 

■ This happens without merit, teaches us life is received as pure gift. 

• I will give an anecdote from my own life where I experienced 
compassion after being in a severe motorcycle accident. 

o Compassion VS spiritual bypassing 

• “I don’t want your love and light if it doesn’t come with solidarity 
and action. Spiritual bypass is a defense mechanism. Although 
the defense looks a lot prettier than other defenses, it serves the 
same purpose. Spiritual bypass shields white women from the 
truth, it disconnects them and helps them avoid the big picture. It 
is more about checking out than checking in. Check yourself, your 
community and the people you learn from and consider the ways 
you have used your spiritual and wellness space to spiritually 
bypass the very real injustices going on in the world.” 

o Compassionate living is the path that allows us to witness the sacred amidst 
suffering 

■ Understanding two types of suffering 

• Inherent vs Surplus 

o Inherent examples are things we are do not create but 
happen: Physical illness or limitations, emotional pain, 
death 

• Surplus suffering are things in which we do create and can choose 
to perpetuate or not 
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o Any oppression is connected to unresolved difficult human 
experience 

o One manifestation of this in the US is the logic of racial 
hierarchy & white supremacy, racialization, racism 

• Overview of CRT: is a field of studies involving legal studies and critical 
theory that developed in the 90s to talk about how this is still visible in 
modern times. Basically says that race affects every facet of life. This is seen 
in three major categories. 

o Internally: internalized oppression from colorism 
o Interpersonally: microaggressions and localized forms of 
oppression 

o Socially/Structurally: laws & policies created to treat certain 
groups of people as inferior to others. 

■ From slavery to Jim Crow segregation to modern 
example (exec order 13769) 

Session 2 - “Extending Compassion Towards Self: My Multiracial Experience”: August 
11-17, 2019 

Teaching: 8 Cs of Compassionate Engagement 

■ Calm 

■ Curious 

■ Compassionate 

■ Confident 

■ Clarity 

■ Courage 

■ Creativity 

■ Connectedness 

o Conflicted Self: Include SLIDE 
o Feelings 
o Emotions 

o Internal monologues, narratives and self-talk 

o Impulses or drives that causes us to act in spontaneous or habitual ways 
o Images daydreams fantasies 
o Bodily sensations 

Areas Multiracial People need Compassion: 

o Monoracial paradigm of race: institutions that force us to choose, even 
multiracial category has problems because not all mixed people are the same, 
o monoracism: the exclusion and oppression that comes from only discussing 
race in monoracial categories. 

- Therefore it is a unique experience, including distinctive Monoracial 
Microaggressions 

- You can be told by whites: you’re not like us, you are such an 
Asian, yet also told by the Asian group, you’re not like us, you are 
so white. 
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- This is a particular form of racism, called monoracism, that must 
be discussed if we are to overcome racial oppression together in 
community. 

o Colorism: lighter is better, darker is worse: 

- Comments like “you are so attractive” are given to those who have color 
but don’t “act too colored” (whatever that means). 

■ Mixed people are seen as attractive because they are more light 
than other people of color. 

- It is a subtle way of taking attention off white privilege and perpetuating 
the belief that life without white skin is better. 

o Micro-differential racialization: how we are treated as whiter or browner based 
on dominant culture interests. 

Taking our own PULSE: 

Paying attention (How do I feel toward this internal movement_ 

Emotion 
Where in body 

What you might feel examples 

Fear judgment 

Problem solving fix it D 

Numb 

Distracting 

Understanding Empathically (flag): 

• Fears: what would happen if this movement didn't appear, 

• LONGINGS: what does this movement most long for and what does it be, 

• Aching wounds: what root experience taught this movement to act this way, 

• gifts obstructed: what would this be doing if it didn't have to work so hard? 

Loving unconditionally: Extend care in whatever ways shows acknowledgement. 

Sensing the sacred: How would sacred compassion experience this? 

Embodying new life: What new quality of life wants to be embodied? 


In doing this practice, you might realize that Self-compassion might look like: 

o Giving voice to the various aspects of our identity and human experience, 
o Self-selecting welcoming and affirming spaces to explore, validate, and affirm, 
the multidimensional story we experience, 
o Do not accept what others define you as. 
o We must give voice to that which is ignored, 
o Exercise agency Be courageous, and practice self-care, 
o This is where we compassionately deal with the world from. 


Session 3 - “Extending Compassion Towards Others: Embodying Peace & Healing 
Together”: August 18-24, 2019 
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Teaching: Extending compassion to the world: two forms interpersonally and also 
social/institutional engagement. Compassion towards people and also systems/structures. 






o Is grounded in self-worth, dignity, and empowerment, 
o Like it or not, all people are sustained in sacred compassion and possess a 
compassionate core that is often buried. 

■ This means offensive behavior is rooted in their own suffering and FLAG, 
o Compassionate social engagement seeks to connect to the depths of suffering 

that touch everyone. No us vs. them mentality. Were all in it together, 
o CSE is nonviolent and affirms the dignity of all parties. 

o CSE has the power to touch and soften the oppressor heart and calls all parties 
to right relationships. 

o Compassion reveals evil to the evildoer and also calls the person doing evil to 
their higher good. 

How would this work with structural racism? 

o Example: MLK, civil disobedience and peaceful protest. 

■ Advocating for equitable access and opportunity to resources. 

■ Today’s issues: disparities in healthcare, immigration issues, school to 
prison pipeline, inequitable income distribution, underrepresentation in top 
level leadership positions. 

■ Going closer to home of where you are and have been recently: 

• Multiracial representation in academic institutions, workforce, 
o What could structural compassion look like? 

■ Starting a multiracial student group, raising that 
perspective in diversity seminars, councils. 


Compassionate hope: 

o A willingness to suffer if necessary. 

o Rather the purpose of the action is instead to reveal evil to the evildoer and 
create an opportunity for a person to change their behavior and instead embody 
a higher way of being human in the world. 

Compassion is not complicity: 

o Offers a space that can dialogue where truth is told and change can be made. 


8 Cs of compassionate social engagement and activism: “Living in the Axial Moment” 


■ confidence: firm limits around violation 

■ creativity: Imaginate problem solving 

■ compassion: love for adversary 

■ curiosity: openness to another truth 

■ calmness: grounded non-reactive presence 

■ courage: empowered personal dignity 

■ clarity: strategic focus on systemic violence 

■ connection: universal inclusivity 
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Appendix D 

Sample Guided Meditation 

“Let us enter into the great silence, preparing ourselves in openness to the sacred compassion 
all around us. If you are comfortable, I invite you to close your eyes and relax into stillness for 
the next few moments. 

“Oh wellspring of sacred compassion, we are here to experience your care and concern. Our 
minds, hearts, and bodies are ready to become more aware of your intention and purpose for us 
that we can become people who more fully share your compassion with all of life. 

“Next, bring to the ground beneath you. Notice how this ground supports you. Notice how this 
ground provides you material that enables you to walk, to move, to be. Now notice how much 
pressure you are placing on the ground, release as much tension from your feet as possible, 
take a moment to observe this. Pause 

“Next notice, the air that you breathe. Notice how it supplies your very life. Notice how the living 
molecules come together so seamlessly to form the oxygen you need to live. Notice how this 
process happens continually and constantly as a pure gift to help us come to the awareness of 
sacred compassion in every moment. Notice how effortless your body receives life through the 
air and gives life back to the air through your out breath. If there is any tension in your breathing, 
gently relax, and release that tension to the spacious air all around you. take a moment to 
observe this. Pause 

“Next notice how the entire planet with its weather patterns, seasons, and rhythms of day and 
night provide your life. If it were not for their generosity, you would cease to be. Yet, the planet 
continues to spin at a thousand miles an hour, to create gravity and vegetation for you to exist 
and be nourished, take a moment to observe this. Pause 

“Now locate yourself as a young baby, notice how sacred compassion was extended to you 
through the milk you received and how this was given freely without having to have merited it, in 
order to provide what you needed, take a moment to observe this. Pause 

“You and I are recipients of sacred compassion whether we recognize it or not. Sacred 
compassion flows to us endlessly that we might be cared for and offer care for all things. 

Now quietly repeat this aloud to yourself: 

“I am sustained through and through by sacred compassion” 

“I am sustained through and through by sacred compassion” 

“I am sustained through and through by sacred compassion” 

“In this experiential awareness, bring to your memory the first time you were aware that you 
were multiracial, mixed. Does not have to be something explicit that was said, but just a time 
where you realized you were not a monoracial group. 

Where were you? What were the surroundings like? What did you see? What did you hear? 
What did you smell? What could you feel? Who was there with you? 

o How did you come to this awareness? 

■ Was it something that was said in a group setting? 
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■ Was it something said to you? Was it something that another said about 
you? 

o How did you feel in that moment? What were the emotions present? Proud? 

Confusion? Sadness? Anxiety? 
o Now as you picture yourself here: 

■ Repeat this to that moment. I was sustained through and through by 
sacred compassion. I was sustained through and through by sacred 
compassion. 

■ In stating this truth, What do you notice that sacred compassion offers 
you in this moment? Assurance? Warmth? Safety? What does sacred 
compassion invite me to see that I couldn’t see before? 

■ Now allow yourself in that memory to receive the truth: that you are 
sustained through and through by sacred compassion. No hiding, no 
shame, no guilt, only pure love and compassion extended to me in my 
experience. Allow yourself a moment to receive the fullness of sacred 
compassion sustaining you through and through. 

■ And now as we conclude our practice, allow yourself to gently come back 
to awareness of the present moment by extending gratitude for your life 
and allowing your eyes to open slowly as you are ready. 

• After you have finished the guided meditation, consider filling in the blanks for what you 
noticed compassion revealing to you from your experience: 

• “With my multiracial experience in mind, it is important for others to know and 

understand_;, I long for_.” 

• After writing this, consider: what interior wisdom was revealed to you around racialized 
experiences? Is this a new insight to you? Is this a confirmation of something you have 
known before? Share about it here. 

• If it feels right to you, conclude this written portion by inviting any sacred reality you 
know—the Buddha, God, Jesus, the loving energy of the universe, a healing image of a 
beloved parent or ancestor—to ground you in acting differently from this place of 
compassion in a racialized experience going forward. 


Appendix E 
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Semi-Structured Interview questions: 

Big Question: How does contemplative spiritual practice affect multiracial university students? 

Interview: How do you relate to race personally and socially? 




Topic: Relating to Race 

o How would you define and describe “race”? 

o How was “race” discussed in your upbringing? Family? Community? 
o How does “race” affect US society at large? 

- How does race affect your personal life? 

o I am curious how you would describe your own racial identify? 
o What does being_or “multiracial” or “mixed” means to you? 

- When did you first realize you were “mixed”? 

o Does race affect other aspects of your social identity? 

- Gender, SES, ability, spirituality, citizenship 

o What approaches do you take when race comes up in various social settings? 

■ Friends & family, school, work, online, spiritual community? 
o Any needs, wants, or desires to better relate to race personally? 


• Transition topic: spirituality 

o What does spirituality mean to you? 

o What is one example of a significant spiritual experience in your life? 

- Why do you see this experience as spiritual? 

o How does your spirituality inform the way you view race in the US? 

- Are there any particular actions your spirituality has led you to take? 


Post-Interview: How has MCAM impacted how you relate to race personally and socially? 






Topic: race 

o How do you understand “race” today? 
o How does “race” affect life in the US? 

- How do you see your past upbringing and the ways race impacted it? 

- How does race affect your experience in US society today? 
o What does being multiracial or “mixed” mean to you? 

o How do you understand race to impact other aspects of your social identity? 

- Gender, SES, ability, spirituality, citizenship 

o Are there any perceived personal needs that would enable you to relate to race 
in a more life-giving way? 

Topic: spirituality 

o How would you define spirituality? 
o What is a recent spiritual experience you have had? 

- Why would you define it as spiritual? 

o How does your spirituality inform your understanding of the category of race? 
o What approach do you anticipate taking when race comes up in the future? 

- Around friends and family, school, work, online, spiritual community 
o What questions did you leave our experience with? 

o Any closing comments, suggestions, or affirmations on the process. 
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Appendix F 

Project Recruitment Promotional Flyer: 
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